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NOW«  A  New  and  Better 


Financins  Plan  -  -  - 


Buy  on  Rental  Terms 

Rental  Terms,  yet  a  sense  of  ownership  that  promotes  greater  interest  and  own¬ 
ership.  A  revolutionary  plan  in  the  selling  and  financing  of  Band  Instruments. 
Think  of  it,  only  10%  oown  and  the  balance  in  ten  montniy  payments,  on  King 
and  American  Standard  Instruments.  You  can  get  an  American  Standard 
Trumpet  Silver  Plated,  Gold  Bell  at  $3.85  down  and  $3.47  monthly,  eighty-seven 
cents  a  week,  or  you  can  get  a  genuine  "King"  Trumpet  in  the  same  finish  at 
only  $9.90  down  and  $8.91  monthly  for  ten  months. 

Ninety  Days  to  Learn  to  Play 

And  in  addition  to  these  extraordinary  terms,  you  have  ninety  days  to  learn 
to  play — Ninety  days,  in  which  time  it  can  easily  be  determined  if  the  student 
has  any  talent  for  the  instrument,  and  if  no  talent  is  shown,  or  for  any  other 
reason  you  wish  to -cancel  the  contract,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  return  the 
instrument  and  the  contract  is  canceled  and  all  it  has  cost  is  three  payments, 
just  about  what  it  would  cost  for  rental  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

A  Wonderful  Opportunity  tor  Teachers 

Any  progressive  teacher  or  bandmaster  will  grasp  at  once  the  opportunities 
this  plan  offers.  How  often  has  a  parent  said,  "If  there  was  only  some  way 
of  testing  out  my  child.  I  want  him  to  play  but  do  not  want  to  invest  in  an 
instrument  unless  I  know  some  benefit  will  be  derived."  This  plan  with  the 
Ninety  Day  Cancellation  Clause  incorporated  in  the  contract  means  larger 
classes,  larger  enrollment  in  school  bands — a  new  and  added  incentive  for  every 
teacher  and  bandmaster,  and  remember,  only  brand-new  instruments  are  used. 
We  urge  Teachers  and  Bandmasters  to  write  us  at  once. 

A  Year's  Use  Practically  Free 

American  Standard  Instruments  have  very  probably  the  highest  exchange  value 
of  any  band  instruments,  as  after  a  year's  use  they  are  taken  as  part  payment 
on  "King"’  Instruments  at  very  near  the  price  paid  for  them,  and  if  this  is  taken 
advantage  of  the  purchaser  has  a  year's  use  of  the  instrument  FREE.  Here  is 
a  plan  that  Is  in  advance  of  the  times,  a  plan  that  really  helps  the  teacher  and 
Bandmaster  as  well  as  the  beginner. 

An  Astounding  Bargain — 

20  Piece  Band  Bargain  Set  at  Only  $750.00 

All  American  made  Instruments,  Silver  Plated,  Cornets  and  Trumpets  with  Gold 
Bells,  and  all  in  Cases  or  Corduroy  Bags.  Four  Clarinets,  3  Trumpets,  2  Cornets, 
2  Altos,  I  Alto  Saxophone,  2  Trombones,  I  Baritone,  2  Basses,  2  Drums,  Cymbals, 
Dtum  Major  Baton,  Director's  Baton,  12  Music  Stands — 20  Instruments  In  all 
for  only  $750.00,  and  only  $200.00  down  and  the  balance  $91.87  a  month  for 
six  months.  Think  of  it,  each  member  pays  $10.00  down  and  $4.60  a  month. 
Every  Instrument  fully  guaranteed.  Write  about  this  or  any  other  set  of  instru¬ 
ments  you  are  interested  in.  At  this  price  and  on  these  terms,  every  town  and 
school  should  have  a  band. 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  COMPANY 


5225  Superior  Ave. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sheer  brilliancy  and 
purity  nf  tone — per¬ 
fect  intonatio  ii — 
faster,  lighter  action 
and  a  distinctive,  at¬ 
tractive  appearance 
has  made  the  Liberty 
hold  its  lead  in  pop¬ 
ularity  longer  than 
any  other  Trumpet. 


The  King  Liberty  Model 
$90.00  Silver  Plated 
Gold  Bell,  in  Case 


I.ong,  rakish,  with 
low  seating  valves, 
with  a  punch,  snap 
and  brilliancy  of  tone. 
To  try  it  is  to  realize 
the  Greyhound  com¬ 
pares  with  any  stan¬ 
dard  Trumpet. 


The  Cleveland 
Greyhound  Model 
$67.50  Silver  Plated, 
Gold  Bell,  in  Case 


The  greatest  value  in 
America.  Different 
than  anvthing  else 
and  superior  to  any 
Trumpet  in  its  price 
class.  Good  intona¬ 
tion,  fine  tone  and 
balance. 


The  American 
Standard 

$40.50  Silver  Plated, 
Gold  Bell,  in  Case 
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■if  Thare’t  •  naw  voice  of  tmellaw  bemnty  in  ”thmt  new  Bueseher”—  a  cello-like 
richneea  to  pure  end  smooth  ettd  ssetnrml,  that  it  ghrea  you  your  fint  taate  of  reel 
profeuionml  queiity. 

And  there’s  real  mechetsieel  improvesttesU  in  this  new  Buescher  Aristocrat, 
too;  refinements  that  make  fast  fingering  easier  and  sarer;  key  construction  that 
prevents  ”siips^;  new  Norton  Serew~in  Springs;  sesuitired  action  that  will  charge 
your  fingers  with  a  new  high  voUege  of  rapid  exeetstion. 

■if  But  the  thing  that  makes  it  worthy  of  the  name  wotsderftd  is  its  smooth,  mel¬ 
low,  seductive  tone.  Its  volume  and  power  have  never  been  etpuded,  yet  in  its 
most  delicate  modulation,  its  tweet  whisper  it  clear  and  tmoolh.  Corrected  tone- 
hole  placement  has  given  a  scale  accstracy  that  casmot  be  mitplayed,  in  any  reg¬ 
ister.  There  is  an  even  clarity  throughout.  You  can  never  imaging  the  improve¬ 
ment  until  you  actually  try  it  yourtelf. 

s  s  s 

ir  Go,  now,  to  your  Buescher  dealer.  Examine  the  new  Aristocrat  Ako  No.  135, 
with  its  Norton  Screak  Springs,  its  sdmulatmg  stew  mechanism,  and  its  divine 
voice.  Maybe  you  can  arrange  to  take  one  home  for  a  few  days’  triaL  Or,  if  its 
mote  convenient,  write  us  direct.  We  do  want  you  to  ’’/ee/"  and  hear  the  differ- 
ence.  Don’t  delay.  This  may  lead  to  victory  for  you  in  the  next  contest. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
903  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


BUESCHBR  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  bus 

SH)}  Basschtr  Block,  Elkhart,  ladiaaa 

Gaatloowa:  I  want  to  know  tba  vary  latest  about  tbo  paw  Buatcbac  Aristocrat  Sarephouo. 
Plaaso  saod  Catalof  No.  102  as  shown  abovo.  (If  you  profac  a  sianlar  catalog  oa  tbs  Buosebar 
Claciasu  □,  Truaapots  □,  Trondtonss  □,  or  Bass  as  □,  cback  wbicb,  or  tnsnrion  aoy  othar) 


The 


^forld  *s  Greatest 


Dollar* s-w)orth 


THAT’S  what  many  bandsmen, 
teadien  and  direaors  say  of  Elkhan 
iostmments.  If  price  is  an  important 
(sasidetatioa  in  your  dedsion  on  what 
instrument  to  btiy,  we  urge  that  you  see 
and  tty  an  "Elkhart.” 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  what  modest 
prices  you  can  secure  really  good  instru¬ 
ments  bearing  this  well  l^wn  trade 
mark.  You’ll  marvel  at  their  easy  play¬ 
ing  qualities,  rich  tone  and  beauty  of  de¬ 
sign  and  hnish.  'The  Elkhart  line  is  com¬ 
plete.  33  splendid  models.  Everyone  a 
scientifically  designed  musical  instrument 
built  bv  experienced  craftsmen.  Everyone 
backea  by  rigid  ftuxocy  guarantee. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
See  how  much  "Elkhan”  offers  you  at  a  mod¬ 
est  price.  Many  fine  school  bands  are  com¬ 
pletely  equippM  with  Elkhan  instruments. 
Ask  your  doner  to  show  you  the  attractive 
new  models  or  write  us  for  free  catalog  and 
home  trial,  easy  payment  offer. 

BUUABT  BANB  HVSTBIIBODIT  €•. 


913  Jackson  Sttaat,  Bkhan.  Indiana 


*‘A  Liberal  Education  in  Music** 

Offidni  Organ  of  the 

National  School  Bmd  Aas'n,  A.  R.  McAUister,  President 
Nationsd  School  Orchestra  Asa’n,  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  President 

and  tha 

American  Bandmasters  Association 
/or  tha  School  Band  Field 
Robert  lata  ShcDherd.  StUtor 

EXECUTIVE  AND  EDITCMIIAL  OFFICES 
Suit  2900,  230  No.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  lU. 
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Should  a  Music  Diploma  be  Offered  in  High  School? 

by  Adam  P.  Lesinsky . 5 

New  light  om  e  highly  discussed  subject.  What  do  you  think? 

Don't  miss  getting  Mr.  Lesinsky's  viewpoint. 

A  Lesson  on  the  Flute,  by  G.  E.  VanNess . 6 

By  e  man  who  knows  and  loves  the  flute;  who  has  started 
many  beginners  right;  and  has  coached  many  whose  names  ere 
heard  often  in  the  upper  realms  of  music. 

What  Drummers  Should  Play  for  the  Contests 

by  W.  F.  Ludwig .  8 

Here  is  valuable  information,  long  in  advance  of  next  spring's 
contests.  Read  it  now.  Profit  by  its  advice.  Get  set  for  vic¬ 
tory  next  June. 

I  Champion  the  Horn,  by  Max  Pottag . 10 

This  great  artist  end  teacher  gets  right  down  to  brass  tacks  in 
his  discussion  of  the  temperamental  French  Horn.  An  article 
you  wiU  want  to  keep. 

Summer  Festivals  Hither  and  Yon . 11 

Has  the  summer  Festival  stolen  the  march  on  "Music  Week"? 

WM,  anyhow,  here  is  somtething  that  school  music  shtadd  foster. 

'The  Little  Drummers  Classroom 

by  Andrew  V.  Scott . 12 

Enroll  now.  This  it  going  to  be  a  great  session. 

A  Ten  Dollar  Lesson  on  'Trumpeting 

by  W.  W.  Wagner . 14 

IPs  a  serious  matter  to  mist  one  of  Mr.  Wagner's  articles.  If 
you  play  any  valve  instrument,  he'll  help  you. 

Austin . 15 

A  great  director  makes  a  great  band. 

What's  Ahead  for  School  Musicians 

by  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen . 16 

At  usual  this  writer  is  very  entertaining  and  in  this  article  he 
plants  seeds  for  thought. 

Food  for  Thouj^t  and  Musicians,  by  Evelyn  McDonald  .17 

A  few  valuable  hitot  on  the  managing  of  a  school  band. 

How  the  Frets  Aid  Music  Study,  by  Lloyd  Loar . 18 

In  this  article  the  author  stresses  the  advantage  of  fretted  in¬ 
strument  instruction  to  those  who  wish  to  study  strings. 

National  and  State  Band  Omtest  Niunbers  for  1933. .  .20 

National  Required  Numbers  for  Orchestras,  1933 . 21 

Self-Expression  in  Music  an  Important  Part  of  Life 

by  Harry  Edward  Freund . 22 

Mr.  FreunPPs  articles  in  The  Sdtool  Musician  have  attracted 
international  attention.  This  one  is  particularly  good. 
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The  Editor’s  Easy  Chair 


WITHOUT  any  he4>  from  the  outside,  we  are 
persuaded  that  a  formal  Editorial  Page,  glori¬ 
fied  with  personal  opinions,  has  no  place  in  a  friendly 
association  magazine.  From  now  on  we  are  going  to 
greet  you  with  whatever  we  have  to  say,  in  the  same 
friendly  spirit  with  which  we  aim  to  welcome  all  of 
your  personal  visits  to  omr  humble  home,  and  all  of 
the  fine  letters  you  write  us  every  day. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  no  issue  has  ever  gone 
in  the  mails  that  hasn’t  made  us  weep  with  regret 
that  it  isn’t  better.  No  issue  has  ever  sufficiently  ap¬ 
proached  our  ambition  that  we  have  felt  the  least  bit 
content.  We  struggle  diligently  to  make  each  better 
than  the  last.  We  hope  The  School  Musician  will 
never  entirely  suit  us. 

*  *  «  *  * 

IT  IS  a  particular  delight  to  us  that  many  of  the 
greatest  musicians  in  this  country,  on  their  re¬ 
spective  instruments,  have  consented  to  write  for  The 
'  School  Musician  during  this  school  term.  Both  as 
artists  and  as  instriKtors  these  men  stand  at  the  heads 
of  their  reflective  ranks.  There  is  a  veritable  foun¬ 
tain  of  information  in  store  for  you  in  the  coming 
issues.  It  will  be  fascinating  reading.  But,  alas!  if 
we  told  you  everything,  this  would  sound  more  like 
an  advertisement  than  a  friendly  chat. 

***** 


actually  engaged  in  this  work,  is  immediately  turned 
over  to  the  Registrar  who,  in  turn,  requests  that  in¬ 
dividual  to  fill  in  and  return  an  official  census  card. 
In  this  way  the  associations  hope  to  develop  the  only 
list  of  this  kind  to  be  in  existence. 

Officers  of  state  associations  can  be  of  fiecial  help 
in  this  work.  Please  send  in  your  membership  list. 
There  is  absolutely  no  commercial  aspect  involved. 
The  information  is  exclusively  for  the  private  use  of 
the  associations. 

Bandmasters  and  Orchestra  Directors  who  have 
not  yet  received  their  official  request  for  mformation, 
and  the  green  official  census  card  which  is  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  this  information  in  systematic 
form,  should  not  be  timid  about  sending  in  their 
names.  The  directors  who  have  received  their  census 
cards  and  have  not  returned  them  are  urged  to  do  so 
at  once.  If  you  have  misplaced  your  card,  just  ad¬ 
dress  a  postal  with  that  information  to  the  Registrar’s 
Office,  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tions,  Room  730,  Carbide  and  Carb<m  Building,  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue  at  East  So.  Water  Street,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  a  new  card  will  be  sent  you.  And  by  all 
means,  if  you  have  moved  since  sending  us  your  card, 
let  us  know  at  once.  It  is  to  your  personal  advantage 
to  record  your  name  and  indicia  in  this  census.  Will 
you  cooperate  with  your  association  to  make  the 
record  100%  accurate? 


And  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  may  we  urge 
you — ^you  who  are  reading  these  lines — to  write 
us  a  letter  and  tell  us  frankly  what  you  like  best  in 
your  magazine.  For  this  is  your  magazine.  W.ithout 
you  there  would  be  no  need  for  it.  And  so  we  want 
to  make  it  thoroughly  yours,  filled  with  the  things  you 
want  to  read;  made  interesting  with  the  pictures  you 
want  to  see.  Whether  you  are  a  new  subscriber  or 
an  old  friend;  a  very  young  school  musician  or  a 
highly  experienced  director;  your  ideas  are  just  as 
valuable  to  us  and  will  be  just  as  welcome.  Tell  us 
what  you  like;  what  you  don’t  like. 

Our  aim  is  to  edit  a  magazine  which  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  effective  in  bringing  good  and  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions,  interesting  reading,  instruction  pleasant  to 
take,  to  the  two  million  school  musicians  and  the  five 
thousand  school  Bandmasters  and  Orchestra  Direc¬ 
tors  for  whom  The  School  Musician  is  published. 
Please  do  your  little  bit  by  writing.  Let’s  make  this 
a  real  family  circle  of  exchange. 

***** 

HIS  magazine  is  cooperating  with  both  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band,  and  Orchestra  Associations 
in  an  endeavor  to  record  an  authentic  census  of  every 
school  Bandmaster  and  Orchestra  Director  in  the 
United  States.  Every  person  whose  name  we  learn. 


***** 

IN  the  October  issue  of  The  School  Musician, 
unless  some  unforeseen  delay  intervenes,  will  be 
published  the  new  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
lately  reorganized  National  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Associations.  The  text  of  this  instrument 
will  api^y  to  both  associations,  only  the  word  “band*’ 
or  "orchestra,”  being  changed  as  required. 

It  is,  of  course,  ri^t  and'proper  that  this  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  should  be  published  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  associations,  but  the  officials  entertain 
another  hope  in  connection  with  this  publication.  'It 
is  the  hope  tMt  state  associations,  those  now  organ¬ 
ized,  in  iKOcess  of  organization,  or  yet  to  be  formed, 
will  in  the  main  adopt  the  same  writing  with  such 
minor  changes  as  local  requirements  may  dictate.  If 
this  is  done,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  per¬ 
fectly  harmonious  working  movement  of  the  school 
band  and  orchestra  mechanism. 

Watch  for  this  in  the  October  issue  of  The  School 
Musician.  It  is  something  that,  should  have  the 
special  consideration  of  every  school  Bandmaster  and 
Orchestra  Director,  and  the  particular  interest  of 
every  school  musician  who  is,  after  all,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  whole  picture. 


ing  a  general  education  by 
making  him  q)e€ialize  too 
soon,  we  are  depriving  him  of 
enjojring  music  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

If  a  music  student  is  going 
to  become  a  teacher,  especially 
a  teacher  in  the  high  school, 
then  a  general  education  is 
still  more  imperative.  High 
school  students  expect  a  music 
teacher  to  know  more  than 
they  do  about  the  subjects 
tau^t  in  hi|^  school.  If  he 
lacks  this  knowledge,  he  can¬ 
not  demand  their  full  respect. 
A  music  teacher  must  know 
something  about  psychology  to 
teach  children  successfully.  A 
good  performer  on  a  musical 
instrument  is  not  always  a 
In  most  cases 


WE  are  living  in  a 
machine  age  which 
brought  with  it  an 
era  of  great  specialization. 

Experts  are  being  developed  in 
every  line  of  work  whether  it 
be  qanual  labor  or  a  profes¬ 
sion.  The  old  family'  doctor 
who  would  write  prescriptions 
for  your  general  ailments,  pull 
your  teeth,  cut  out  your  ap¬ 
pendix,  fit  your  eyes  with 
passes,  and  cure  your  earache, 
has  passed  out  of  existence  ex¬ 
cepting  in  a  few  isolated  com¬ 
munities.  Today  we  have  den¬ 
tists,  surgeons,  oculists,  and 
numerous  other  specialists  to 
take  their  places.  I  believe  in 
specialization  and  feel  that  an 
expert  in  any  line  is  capable  of 
serving  you  better  than  a  “Jack 
of  all  trades.’’  But  there  is  a 
certain  foundation  —  a  general 
culture  necessary  before  a  per¬ 
son  should  devote  all  his  time 
to  any  specialized  subject. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  music  in  the  high 
school.  At  the  present  time 
the  average  high  school  offers  courses 
characterized  as  college  preparatory, 
general  and  commercial.  A  technical 
high  school  offers  courses  m  the  various 
trades.  A  short  time  ago  I  received  a 
questionnaire  from  a  certain  high  school 
which  proposed  to  add  a  music  course  to 
its  curriculum.  This  course  was  quite 
thorou^,  covering  a  period  of  four 
years  and  leading  to  a  high  school 
dii^oma  in  music.  Naturally,  most  of 
the  regular  high  school  subjects  were 
replaced  by  music  subjects. 

The  fallacy  of  such  a  course  is  this. 


Should  a  Music 
Diploma  he  Offered 
in  High  School? 


good  teacher. 

this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
devoted  all  his  time  to  special¬ 
izing  on  his  instrument  and 
neglected  the  general  culture 
which  leads  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  logic,  the  activity 
of  the  mind,  and  human  tem¬ 
peraments. 

Specialization,  therefore,  should  not 
take  place  imtil  a  student  has  acquired 
at  least  a  high  school  education.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  any  kind  of 
talent  should  not  be  developed  until  a 
student  is  through  high  school.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  a  student  should 
be  given  all  the  opportunity  possible 
during  his  high  school  career  to  develop 
his  musical  talent  along  with  his  general 
education,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  it. 
In  many  cases  it  would  be  advisable  for 
a  student  who  is  especially  talented  in 

(Contintied  on  page  4>) 


By  Adam  P.  Lesinsky 
Director,  Whiting  School  Mu$ic 


It  assumes  that  music  is '  independent 
from  all  other  things.  Such  an  assump¬ 
tion  is  wrong.  Nothing  is  independent. 
How  much  could  you  enjoy  Wagner’s 
operas  if  you  knew  nothing  of  mythol¬ 
ogy  and  literature?  Did  Wagner  spend 
his  life  merely  to  tell  a  few  fairy  tales? 
No.  Wagner  relates  stories  of  human 
love,  hapinness,  tragedy,  and  philosophy, 
whose  beginnings  are  to  be  found  in 
mythology,  literature,  and  customs  of 
an  earlier  time.  Some  general  culture 
is  needed  to  understand  him.  If  we 
deprive  a  high  school  student  of  acquir- 
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By 

G.  E.  Van  Ness 


'Y'V  TITH  the  brass  section  and  reed 
m^/  players  deep  in  other  sections 

*  ▼  of  the  September  issue,  we 
flute  players  may  now  feel  free  to  dis¬ 
cuss  our  own  problems.  Nothing  need 
be  said  of  mouth(Mece  trouble  or  means 
of  jMwenting  cracks  on  the  body  joint, 
and  even  though  last  season’s  cn^  of 
cane  is  still  green,  we  will  manage  to 
get  along  some  way. 

We  have  our  own  troubles,  however, 
and  I  want  to  discuss  a  very  conunon 
fault,  an  error  of  judgment  that  causes 
the  average  school  flute  player  untold 
grief. 

A  great  many  band  and  orchestra 
directors  have  come  to  me  with  their 
flute  problems,  and  almost  invariably 
the  question  is  asked,  “How  can  my 
flute  players  be  taught  to  play  in  tune 
in  the  upper  register?’’ 

I  presume  many  of  you  have  heard 
this  q^lestion  asked  before,  and  with 
variations.  The  average  school  flute 
{^yer  does  play  sharp  in  the  upper 
register.  He  overblows  the  instrument 
in  an  honest  effort  to  make  himself 
heard  over  reeds  and  brasses  that  are 
perhaps  really  “going  to  town,”  and  in 
his  effort  to  prove  that  there  are  flutes 
in  the  band  commits  two  or  three  little 
errors  of  judgment  that  make  playing 
in  tune  an  impossibility. 

The  trouble  arises  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  two  of  the  foremost  prin- 
ci|dcs  necessary  for  tone  and  intona- 
tkm.  A  “set”  embouchure  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cover  too  much  of  the  mouth 
hole  is  generally  the  cause  of  the  flute 
{JayCT’s  despair. 

• '  Before  attempting  to  remedy  these 
embouchure  faults  ,we  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  we  nnderstand  two  very 
in^Mrtant  facts  about  tone  production 
I  will  number  them  one  and  two. 
Memoriae  them  thorou^y  and  resdve 
never  to  forget  their  importance. 


1.  Forcing  the  tone  with  a  set  em¬ 
bouchure  causes  it  to  raise  in  pitch  and 
the  tone  flattens  as  the  air  siq)ply  is 
reduced. 

2.  The  tone  flattens  as  more  of  the 
mouth  hole  is  covered,  and  sharpens  as 
it  is  uncovered. 

Is  this  a  Chinese  puaale?  You  prob¬ 
ably  -ate  wondering  in  what  way  the 
pitch  will  suffer  when  forcing  a  tone 
and  at  the  same  time  covering  three- 
fourths  of  the  mouth  hole.  Or,  why  your 
tone  becomes  flat  even  thou^  you  feel 
that  you  are  maintaining  the  air  supply. 

A  knowledge  of  a  very  few  necessary 
rules  governing  position  and  em¬ 
bouchure  movement  will  soon  clear  up 
this  misunderstanding.  In  applying 
these  rules,  however,  you  will  need  all 
your  patience  and  determination  plus  a 
pair  of  ears  that  know  when  you  are 
wrong. 


Perhaps  we  had  better  take  a'  flute 
lesspn  right  now.  It  will  have  to  be  a 
short  one,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  territory 
to  be  covered,  so  get  the  flute  out  and 
we  will  start  at  once. 

All  ready  for  the  lesson? 

First,  a  few  words  about  the  proper 
position  for  the  head  and  foot  joints. 
It  is  impossible  to  set  a  rigid  rule  for 
putting  the  flute  together,  as  lip  forma¬ 
tions  vary  greatly  and  hands  come  in 
assorted  sixes,  also. 

I  assemble  my  flute  with  the  mouth 
hole  in  line  with  the  center  of  the  tone 
holes  on  the  middle  joint,  and  with  the 
foot  joint  adjusted  to  a  position  that 
will  bring  the  post  supporting  its  mech¬ 
anism  sli^tly  rifdit  of  the  center. 

Some  players  place  the  mouth  hole  in 
line  with  the  key  operated  by  the  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  Others  want  it 
in  Une  with  the  center  of-  the  middle 
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joint  keys  when  open.  You  will  have  to 
find  the  position  best  adapted  to  your 
individual  needs. 

The  foot  joint  should  be  adjusted  so 
the  little  finger  may  rest  comfortably 
on  the  key  and  within  easy  reacjh 
of  the  C|  and  Ct)  keys. 

With  body  erect  and  elbows  held 
away  from  sides  to  permit  the  utmost 
freedom  of  breathing,  place  the  flute  in 
playing  position,  with  fingers  arched 
over  the  keys,  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  over  the  G|  key  and  the  right 
hand  little  finger  (m  the  D|  key  thus 
keeping  it  open. 

Tilt  the  head  slightly  to  the  right  so 
the  flute  may  be  held  at  a  slight  angle, 
and  avoid  dipping  the  chin,  as  this  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  proper  relaxation  of 
the  throat  muscles. 

The  lips  must,  of  course,  be  parallel 
with  the  line  of  the  flute.  This  rule 
should  always  be  observed,  but  many 
flute  players  disregard  it  entirely.  If 
you  must  hold  the  flute  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  be  sure  to  rest  your  head  on 
the  right  shoulder  when  playing,  as  you 
can  then  at  least  keep  the  lips  in  line 
and  allow  full  use  of  the  embouchure. 
Try  this  before  a  mirror,  and  be  for¬ 
ever  convinced  that  the  more  horizontal 
position  is  the  best. 

When  bringing  the  flute  to  the  lips 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  pressed  into  place. 
Rest  it  lightly  but  firmly  against  the 
lower  lip.  Now  let  the  lower  Up  over¬ 
lap  or  cover  one-fourth  of  the  mouth 
hole.  Be  sure  that  one-fourth  and  not 
half  of  the  hole  is  covered.  You  will 
need  some  leeway  in  embouchure  move¬ 
ment  as  you  use  the  entire  register  of 
the  flute,  and  at  no  time  should  more 
than  one  third  of  the  mouth  hole  be 
covered.  Stay  with  that  mirror. 

We  are  first  going  to  play  the  first  B 
(third  line  in  the  treble  clef)  and  we 
will  pronounce  the  tone  softly,  sustain¬ 


ing  it  without  a  change  in  volume  for 
at  least  four  slow  beats.  The  tone 
^ould  be  clear  and  without  a  waver. 

Now,  body  erect,  elbows  away  -from 
sides,  flute  in  ];^ying  position  with  head 
tilted  slightly  to  the  right,  chin  up.  Ups 
parallel  with., the  direction  of  the  flute 
and  lower  Up  covering  one-fourth  of  the 
mouth  hole.  Take  a  good  full  breath, 
through  the  mouth,  of  course,  and  with¬ 
out  taking  the  flute  from  the  lower  Up. 


Bring  the  Ups  nearly  together,  leaving 
only  a  small  flat  opening,  not  oval  but 
like  this,  ■  -  in  appear¬ 

ance,  and  advance  the  tongue  to  the  in¬ 
ner  edge  of  the  lips.  An  articulation 
similar  to  the  syllable  “too”  is  imparted 
to  the  tongue  as  it  is  withdrawn  and  a 
smaU  stream  of  air  directed  against  the 
opposite  waU  of  the  mouth  hole.  Keep 
this  air  supply  even,  as  the  tone  is  to 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


In  the  Nmtiotud  Contest  last  spring  this  Springfield  (lUJ  Grade  School  Trio  com¬ 
posed  of  John  Weber,  Wasley  Krogdaht  and  Kenneth  Emery  carried  assay  first 
place  honors.  They  know  their  flutes! 


A  Lesson 

on  the  Flute 
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W.  F.  Ludwig 


plicated  and  uninteresting;  but  you  can¬ 
not  avoid  them  and  you  need  them. 
They  are  the  scales  of  the  drum. 

Fortunately,  the  rudimoits  are  stand- 
ardiaed.  They  are  the  same  in  every 
good  book.  They  are  not  a  one-man 
invention.  They  are  the  successful 
method  that  has  been  used  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  more.  They  have  with¬ 
stood  all  attempts  of  substitution  by  so- 
called  modernistic,  short-cut  dnun  in¬ 
structors  that  have  but  a  limited  expe¬ 
rience  themselves  and  in  only  one  line 
of  drumming.  These  methods,  of  course, 
should  be  avoided  and  are  the  direct 
cause  of  most  of  this  confusion  and  mis¬ 
understanding. 

There  are  twenty-six  rudiments.  Cer¬ 
tainly  you  could  not  use  all  of  them  in 
a  contest;  yet  it  would  be  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  play  the  simplest  s(rfo  correctly 
without  the  use  of  four  or  five  of  the 
most  important  of  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  drum  solo  in 


NOW  that  the  drum  is  included 
in  the  soloists’  contest  in  the 
sectional,  state,  and  national 
high  school  contests,  there  arises  the 
question,  what  to  play?  And  here  I 
want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  If 
you  get  the  wrong  conception  of  this 
c<mtest,  you  will  put  in  a  lot  of  useless 
hours  in  study  and  be  disappointed 
when  the  contest  comes  because  you  did 
not  properly  pr^Mue. 

The  contest  committee,  last  year,  was 
careful  to  select  prescribed  numbers  for 
all  instruments  except  the  drums.  This 
left  the  contestants  consideraUy  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  the  requirements  really 
were  and  what  the  judges  mi^t  expect. 
The  result  was  that  there  was  some  con¬ 
fusion  and  misunderstanding,  first,  as  to 
what  type  of  drum  to  use;  second,  as  to 
a  sitting  or  standing  position;  and,  third, 
as  to  what  to  play.  This  left  the  judges, 
as  well  as  the  contestants,  with  some 
handicap.  All  can  be  avoided  if  you 


give  this  drununing  just  a  little  thought 
and  get  down  to  the  fundamentals. 

Anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well.  You  start,  of  course, 
on  the  rudiments.  Any  dealer  will  show 
you  a  good  drum  method  based  on  the 
rudiments  of  drumming.  Your  instruc¬ 
tor  knows  all  about  the  rudiments,  and 
most  drummers  know  and  realize  that 
there  is  mily  one  correct  method  of 
drumming  and  yet  they  try  to  sidestep 
and  look  for  short<uts. 

All  worthwhile  drum  solos  today  are 
based  on  the  rudiments  of  drumming. 
There  are  no  short-cuts,  and  you  cannot 
properly  execute  a  drum  solo  without 
the  use  of  the  rudiments,  so  why  not 
get  down  to  brass  tacks,  analyze  them, 
and  bring  them  at  your  finger  tips. 
They  may  appear  a  bit  stubborn  at 
first;  but  they  will  soon  yield  to  per¬ 
sistent  persuasion  and  work  wonders  for 
you.  They  are  somewhat  like  the  scales 
of  other  instruments.  They  appear  com¬ 
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the  famous  Sousa  march,  “Semper 
Fidelis” — and  there,  by  the  way,  is  an 
excellent  contest  number.  It  starts 
with  a  seven-stroke  roll;  yet  many 
drummers  substitute  a  five.  The  cross 
stick  beats  in  that  solo  are  executed  by 
resting  the  tip  of  the  left  stick  on  the 
bead  of  the  drum  and  beating  upon  it 
with  the  rigdit  stick  at  a  point  about 
one-third  from  the  tip.  That  is  the 
usual  way.  It  may  also  be  played  by 
raising  both  sticks  in  the  air  over  the 
head.  However,  such  a  beat  will  not  be 
heard  in  a  band  or  orchestra.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  hold  the  left  stick  on  the 
head  in  order  to  jweserve  the  rhythm. 
Tne  important  stroke  in  this  solo,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  flam  accent  that  appears  in 
the  seventh  bar;  and  that  is  just  where 
most  drummers  fall  down,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  execute  the  flam  ac¬ 
cent  correctly.  The  first  flam  in  that  bar 
is  executed  with  the  right  hand;  the 
second  beat  with  the  left;  the  third  beat 
with  the  right;  and  the  fourth  beat,  a 
flam,  is  executed  with  the  left  hand.  It 
is  a  left-hand  flam.  If  you  know  your 
flams,  you  will  haye  no  trouble  in 
executing  flams  fr<^  hand  to  hand  and 
can  play  that  seventh  bar  accurately, 
maintaining  the  rhythm  so  that  there 
will  be  no  break  in  the  time  and  the 
band  will  have  no  trouble  in  setting  in 
again.  But  how  many  times  have  you 
heard  that  little  solo  go  wrong?  Select 
any  three  drummers  now  from  your 
band  as  a  test  and  see  if  they  will  play 
it  together.  They  .will,  only  if  they 
know  the  rudiments,  so  why  not  select 
some  of  the  simple,  well-known  drum 
solos  and  get  them  correct  before  at¬ 
tempting  creations  of  your  own  that 
have  neither  head  nor  tail. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  tell  us 
that  they  are  very  apt  in  the  juggling 
of  their  sticks.  They  can  twirl  the  sticks 
with  one  hand  while  they  {Jay  with  the 
other;  also,  they  flip  the  sticks  in  the 
air  and  catch  them  without  missing  a 
beat.  This  trick  drumming  may  be  per¬ 
missible  as  a  vaudeville  stunt  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  serious  contests.  Some  ask 
if  they  are  to  play  trap  drums  with 
traps  or  just  snare  drum  and  base  drum. 
Some  want  to  know  whether  they  are  to 
play  in  a  standing  position  or  a  sitting 
position.  This  also  comes  from  that 
type  of  quick  method  instruction  book. 

The  rudimental  drummer,  of  course, 
is  to  stand.  He  is  to  play  his  rudi¬ 
mental  beats  on  a  military  drum  be¬ 
cause  the  military  drum  is  the  prime 
instrument  in  the  drum  line.  A  rudi- 
mentally  trained  drummer  can  and  will 


adapt  himself  very  readily  to  orchestra 
drumming  and  the  sitting  position.  A 
student,  likewise,  should  always  practice 
his  elementary  studies  in  a  standing 
position  in  order  to  permit  the  free 
movement  of  the  arms  and  avoid  form¬ 
ing  bad  habits  of  improper  holding  of 
the  sticks  and  arms.  Later  on,  he  can 
use  this  same  method  in  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  contest  committee,  no  doubt,  will 
see  fit  to  select  a  few  of  the  important 
rudimental  beats,  starting,  perhaps,  with 
the  l(mg  roll,  then  the  flam  from  hand 
to  hand,  and,  perhaps,  the  five  and 
seven-stroke  rolls.  This  can  be  followed 
by  a  short  solo  of  the  contestant’s  own 
selection;  but  I  still  maintain  that  the 
“Semper  Fidelis”  drum  solo  should  be 
included  because  nine  out  of  ten  high 
school  drummers  will  stumble  and  dis¬ 
tort  the  rhythm  because  they  do  not 
play  this  solo  correctly. 

The  judge,  in  judging  a  contest  of 
this  kind,  will  ask  for  your  music,  which 
means  the  instruction  book  from  which 
you  have  selected  your  solo.  If  you 
have  mastered  a  number  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments,  you  select  your  solo  that  con¬ 
tains  the  rudiments  that  you  are  able 
to  execute. 

Any  drummer  that  knows  the  rudi¬ 
ments  will  have  no  trouble  in  reading, 
because  he  reads  by  group.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  follow  each  note 
because  he  recognizes  a  bar  or  any 
group  of  bars  as  either  one  or  a  group 
of  rudiments  and  executes  them  in¬ 
stantly.  Referring  again  to  the  seventh 
bar  of  “Semper  Fidelis”  solo,  this  bar 
contains  six  notes  with  a  flam  on  the 
first  and  fourth  notes.  To  a  rudimental 
drummer,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  many 
notes  and  so  many  flams;  to  him,  this 
bar  contains  two  flam  accents,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  is  executed  and  there  will 
be  accents  in  the  proper  place.  The 
rhythm  will  be  maintained  in  this,  as  in 
all  rudimental  beats. 

Now,  as  to  solos;  If  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rudiments  is  limited  to  the 
flam,  the  roll,  and  the  flam  accent,  you 
would,  of  course,  select  a  6-8  march, 
{)erhaps  the  common  6-8.  If  you  can 
play  a  flamadiddle,  you  will  select  a  2-4 
march;  or  perhaps  a  march  containing 
both.  If  you  can  execute  the  flamacue, 
you  will  select  the  standard  Army  2-4; 
and,  by  simply  adding  the  smgle  and 
double  drag  to  the  rudiments  now  men¬ 
tioned,  you  will  be  able  to  jJay  “The 
Downfall  of  Paris,”  which  is  quite  the 
favorite  drum  solo  and  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  school  band  contests.  If  you 


progress  with  j'our  rudiments  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  you  can  play  “The  Downfall 
of  Paris,”  you  wUl  have  convinced  your¬ 
self  of  the  importance  of  the  rudiments 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  will  not  stop 
there.  You  will  find  much  pleasure  in 
the  mastery  of  all  of  the  twenty-six 
rudiments  that  are  not  as  difficult  as  the 
ones  we  have  mentioned.  You  are  then 
prepared  to  {Jay  “The  Three  Camps” 
and  a  long  series  of  solo  marches  that 
are  so  rich  in  rudiments  that  it  will  be 
a  constant  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
you.  These  marches  keep  you  in  trim 
always.  You  will  always  know  just  what 
to  play  for  a  solo  at  any  time  or  any 
place.  You  will  recognize  any  drum 
[ffirase  and  execute  the  same  instantly 
without  hesitating.  Your  director,  of 
course,  will  say  that  you  have  a  natural 
sense  of  rhythm;  and  there  will  be  some 
truth  in  that.  We  all  have  a  natural 
sense  of  rhythm;  but  this  natural  sense 
of  rhythm  must  be  developed  into  the 
ability  to  execute  the  same  on  a  drum, 
and  that  can  be  done  only  by  the  study 
of  the  rudiments. 

Many  drummers  have  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  referring  to  shortcuts  or  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  published  just  because 
someone  wanted  to  get  out  a  book  and 
be  different.  That  t)q)e  should  be 
avoided.  I  would,  by  all  means,  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  hold  to  the  standard 
rudiments.  The  Moeller  Book  is  the 
most  reliable  of  the  standard  methods 
in  this  regard  in  print  today. 

To  date,  contestants  in  the  school  in¬ 
dividual  drumming  contests  have  been 
allowed  to  select  their  own  solo.  Elach 
player  is  allowed  six  minutes,  but  a 
sight  reading  test  may  be  included  be¬ 
fore  long.  This  will  be  a  drum  part  of 
some  standard  march.  A  test  of  that 
kind  will  be  welcome  to  the  rudimental 
dnunmer,  because  he  is  trained  to  read 
by  group  and  will  be  able  to  execute  the 
part  exactly  as  it  is  written.  A  rudi- 
mentally  trained  drummer  wUl  be  a 
good  reader;  he  will  realize  that  the 
printed  part  should  be  followed;  he  will 
not  resort  to  faking,  which  often  plays 
such  havoc  in  a  band. 

If  you  aspire  to  enter  this  contest,  be 
sure  to  allow  yourself  enough  time  for 
the  preparation  of  your  solo.  Devote 
time  to  the  study  of  the  individual  rudi¬ 
ments  before  you  select  your  solo;  re¬ 
member  the  ground  work  and  the  hard¬ 
est  port  of  the  study  consists  in  the 
mastery  of  the  rudiments,  not  of  the 
solo.  So,  start  early,  prepare  your  rudi¬ 
ments;  and  select  your  solo  according  to 
the  rudiments  that  you  have  mastered. 


Max  Pottag 


Celebrmt^d  Fnmck 
hom  virtuoto  of  the 
Chiemgo  Sjrmphomjr 
Orchestra.  . 


I  Champion  the 

Horn 


WHY  is  it  that  our  high  school 
bands  have  been  brought  up  to 
such  a  high  standard? 

First  of  all,  of  course,  this  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  training  of 
very  competent  directors  and  teachers, 
but  secondly,  that  improvement  has 
come  about  through  the  use  of  the 
French  hom.  With  a  band  using  Altos 
or  Melophones  (no  matter  how  well 
trained  the  players  may  be),  the  result 


will  be  a  thin  sounding  tone  quality. 
Contrast  this  with  a  band  having  four 
fuU-toned  French  hom  players  (double- 
horns  preferred).  The  latter  will  have 
the  effect  of  a  full  sounding  organ. 

In  the  years  1929  and  1930,  when  the 
Senn  High  School  Band  of  Chicago  had 
the  national  chamiNonship,  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  C^[>tain  Gish,  the 
band  had  a  double  quartet  of  French 
horns  of  unusual  ability  which  attracted 


nation-wide  attention.  Since  those 
years  the  Alto  has  almost  dis^ipeared, 
and  Uk  French  hom  has  taken  its 
place.  This  is  real  progress. 

The  belief  that  the  French  hom  is 
too  difficult  an  instrument  for  younger 
people  to  play  has  been  proved  wrong. 
However,  it  takes  a  musically  intelligent 
boy  or  girl  to  be  a  successful  i^yer, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  rather  tricky  to  find 

^  (Cootinaed  on  page  a4) 
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Summer 

Festivals 

« 

Hither  and  Yon 


The  prize-^tdnning  mvenile  drum  corps  from  St.  Mary  Training  Sdsool  for  Boys, 
Dot  Plaines,  lUmois,  m  concert  formation. 


SUMMER  music  festivals  are  the 
very  latest  thing  in  the  fa^on 
book  of  music.  This  season’s 
style  showings  have  surpassed  all  past 
records  in  beauty  and  effectiveness. 
From  all  states  of  the  nation  come 
glowing  stories  of  entire  days  or  week* 
ends  given  over  to  music. 

It  would  be  di£kult,  if  at  all  possible, 
to  mold  the  details  of  all  of  these  won¬ 
derful  fetes  into  one  story.  All  forms 
of  music  found  a  place  on  the  various 
programs.  School  bands,  school  orches¬ 
tras,  and  school  choruses  took  the  lead 
in  each  and  every  one  of  the  great 
events.  In  fact,  the  demonstrations  of 
this  past  summer  have  made  a  fact  of 
what  was  but  a  theory  a  few  years  ago 
— that  nothing  that  has  ever  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  modem  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  can  survive  the  vacation  period 
and  hold  the  active,  uninterrupted,  in¬ 
terest  of  the  student,  like  music. 

Three  years  ago  the  first  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival,  started  as  a  “gloom 
chasing’’  by  a  local  newspaper,  in  a 
way  startled  musical  America  by  its 
stupendous  achievement  and  its  record- 
breaking  attendance.  Last  year’s  fes¬ 
tival  generously  exceeded  its  {vedeces- 
sor.  This  year  a  sti^ndous  crowd  of 
125,000  packed  the  great  stadium  to 
see  the  evening  event. 

In  the  morning  band  contests,  St. 
Mary  Training  School  Band  carried  off 
premier  honors  in  Class  C,  comprising 
juvenile  bands  of  more  than  thirty 
pieces.  Second  place  went  to  the  unique 
Father  Lach’s  band  of  Whiting,  Indiana. 
This  band  is  recruited  from  parochial 
school  children  of  ^vic  nationality. 
They  made  an  extensive  tour  last  sum¬ 
mer,  stopping  at  the  White  House  where 
they  i^yed  for  President  Hoover. 


Third  place  was  given  to  the  Harvard, 
Illinois,  Public  Schod  Band. 

Well  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  is  Miss  Beth  Hower  of  Lanark, 
Illinois.  Her  band  took  first  place  in 
Class  D,  drawn  from  juvenile  bands  of 
fewer  than  thirty  pieces.  Second  and 
third  places  were  awarded  respectively 
to  the  Boone-McHenry  Township  High 
School  Band  of  Capron  and  the  Monti- 
cello  Hig^  School  Band  of  Monticello, 
Indiana. 

Among  the  drum  corps  events  which 
occi^Med  the  afternoon  was  one  out¬ 
standing  achievement  that  we  want  you 
to  know  about.  We  refer  to  the  concert 
number,  played  by  the  Corps  of  St. 
Mary  Training  School  for  Boys,  Des- 
{Baines,  Dlinois.  They  h^ipen  also  to  be 
the  first  prize  winners  in  the  juvenile 
class. 

This  concert  number,  of  which  we 
speak  so  enthusiastically,  was  arranged 


by  Andrew  V.  Scott.  It  is  composed 
of  parts  taken  from  the  overtures  of 
Gounod’s  “Faust,”  “Der  Freischutz”  by 
Weber,  “Das  Nachtlager  in  Granada” 
by  Kreutzer,  “Fra  Diavolo”  by  Auber, 
“William  Tell”  by  Rossini. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  musical  things 
we  have  ever  heard  done  by  any  drum 
corps,  regardless  of  age  or  experience, 
and  you  can  see  by  the  picture  accom¬ 
panying  this  article  that  the  St.  Mary 
Boys  havoi’t  had  much  of  either.  Older 
performers  of  the  bugle  and  drums  may 
hesitate  to  tackle  a  number  suggesting 
such  difficulty,  but  these  boys  were  not 
afraid,  and  they  did  it  beautifully. 

But  the  Chicagoland  festival  idea 
seems  to  have  been  traveling  far  and 
wide  over  the  country  since  its  incq>tion 
three  years  ago.  It  is  an  idea  that  seems 
to  have  caught  the  fancy  of  people 
everywhere,  and  in  so  short  a  time  bids 

(Continued  on  pafe  48) 
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The  Little 

Drummers 

Classroom 


IN  my  iM’evious  articles  in  The 
School  Musician  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  explain  as  clearly  and  thor- 
ou(^y  as  possible  the  Art  of  Drum¬ 
ming  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  this  and 
also  to  answer  any  legitimate  questions 
which  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  this 
magazine. 

I  have  received  so  many  requests  in 
the  last  few  weeks  for  exercises  for  the 
snare  drum  that  I  am  compelled  to 
open  up  this  Drum  Department  with 
that  subject. 

The  idea  that  rudiments  were  only 
meant  for  the  army  drummer  or  drum 
corps  work  is  beginning  to  lose  hold, 
for  at  present  we  have  many  fine  drum¬ 
mers  in  our  school  bands  and  orchestras 
who  are  studying  the  rudiments,  and 
mi|^t  I  add,  making  a  success  with 
them. 

Drummers  should  remember  that  the 
sticks  do  the  actual  playing  and  that  the 
hands  merely  act  as  guides.  For  ezam- 
{de,  when  a  drummer  is  learning  to  play 
the  Daddy-Mammy  roll,  as  he  becomes 
faster  his  sticks  are  held  tighter.  This 
is  the  wrong  idea,  for  instead  of  grasp¬ 
ing  the  sticks  firmly  when  closing  the 
roll,  that  is  the  time  the  hand  should  be 
relaxed  to  allow  the  sticks  freedom  of 


is,  therefore,  exercises  to  promote  tech¬ 
nique. 

There  is  only  one  proper  method  in 
the  Art  of  Snare  Drum  p>laying  and  that 
is  the  rudimental  method.  I  know  that 
this  last  remark  will  cause  a  lot  of  angry 
cries  from  you  percussionists,  but  be¬ 
fore  you  work  yourself  up  to  a  fortis¬ 
simo,  cmne  to  a  G.  P.  and  examine  these 
exercises  and  answer  truthfully,  “Can 
you  play  these  exercises  with  any  other 
method  than  the  rudimental  method?” 
You’ll  probably  answer,  “You  know 
rudiments  are  entirely  of  no  use  to  me. 
I  do  not  i^y  in  a  drum  corps.  I  play 
in  a  band.”  0.  K.  Percussionists!  but 
you  won’t  deny  that  you  i^y  overtures, 
marches,  et  cetera,  will  you?  Of  course, 
you  won’t  and  music  is  crammed  full  of 
rudimental  rhythms,  and  if  you  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  proper  way  to  execute 
drum  rhythms,  why  do  you  ask  ques¬ 
tions  siKh  as  these:  “In  the  ‘Stars  and 
Stripes  March’  by  Sousa,  which  is 
proper,  the  five  or  seven  stroke  roll?” 
or  “What  is  the  proper  way  to  {day  a 
series  of  measures  containing  sixteen 


movement.  However,  in  a  later  article, 
I  shall  eiqilain  the  various  rolls  and  the 
easiest  possible  methods  by  which  they 
can  be  played  without  any  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  performer. 

The  lesson  for  this  month  will  be  the 
exercises  reproduced  on  this  page.  These 
exercises  are  based  on  the  paradiddle 
and  should  be  played  very  slowly,  and 
then  by  degrees  become  faster.  Rudi- 
mentally  speaking,  what  we  mean  by 
faster  (x  open  and  closed  is  entirely  up 
to  the  individual  and  it  is  only  by  prac¬ 
tice  that  rapidity  in  the  exercises  of 
these  various  drumming  rhythms  or 
rudiments  are  obtained. 

At  rudimental  drum  contests,  certain 
rudiments  are  required  to  be  i^yed. 
However,  these  depend  upon  the  rules 
by  which  the  contest  is  governed.  In 
the  beginner’s  amateur  contest  they 
would  possibly  ask  for  the  paradiddle, 
the  ratamacue  and  the  flam  accent. 
The  performer  who  could  play  these 
rudiments  the  fastest  would  quite  nat¬ 
urally  win. 

The  practice  of  rudimental  playing 
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notes?”  I  could  continue  with  this  sort 
of  questions,  but  space  will  not  permit. 

One  thing  I  can  guarantee  you,  abso¬ 
lutely,  and  that  is,  if  you  desire  to 
bec(Nne  ambidextrous,  the  proper 
method  wiU  have  to  be  pursued  and  the 
only  proper  method  used  and  endorsed 
by  the  army  bands  of  tbe  world  is 
“THE  RUDIMENTAL  SCHOOL.” 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
many  bandmasters  are  now  studying 
the  percussion  section.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  drum  pupils  demand  a  greater 
knowledge  of  these  instruments. 

The  late  Frederick  Neil  Innis,  in  his 
Course  for  Bandmasters,  insisted  upon 
the  study  of  percussion  instruments. 
Each  student  was  required  to  play  the 
drum  solos  in  the  various  overtures  and 
also  to  execute  the  following  rudiments: 
Long  roll;  five,*  seven,  nine  and  seven¬ 
teen  stroke  roll  (these  being  the  most 


important  rolls  used  in  the  modem 
music)  the  single  paradiddle;  the  dou¬ 
ble  paradiddle;  the  flam  paradiddle;  the 
drag  paradiddle;  the  single  ratamacue; 
the  double  ratamacue;  the  triple  rata¬ 
macue;  the  drag  and  stroke;  and  the 
double  drag  and  strdce.  They  also  had 
to, study  timpani  and  were  required  to 
play  timpani  parts  containing  rolls  and 
cross  beats  and,  most  important  of  all, 
had  to  be  able  to  tune  the  drums  in 
the  various  keys  in  which  the  parts 
were  written. 

This  great  bandmaster,  teacher, 
author  and  composer  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  provide  the  knowledge  of  all 
instruments. 

The  xylophone,  bells  and  chimes,  and 
the  most  important  effects  used  by  the 
drummer  such  as  the  tambourine,  Cas¬ 
tanet  and  triangle  were  a  part  of  this 
study. 

I  wonder  how  many  bandmasters 


understand  the  percussion  section  the 
way  I  have  outlined  it  in  this  article? 
Undoubtedly,  not  many.  Most  band¬ 
masters  are  satisfied  to  teach  drum¬ 
ming  in  the  single,  alternate  stroke 
fashion  which  is  much  easier  for  them 
on  account  of  the  various  instrumaits 
they  have  to  have  to  learn  in  the  band 
and  orchestra  in  order  to  becmne  com¬ 
petent  as  a  band  and  orchestral  teacher. 

However,  as  I  stated  before,  I  know 
lots  of  drummers  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  method  and  are  very  anxious  to  go 
more  deeply  into  the  study  of  percus¬ 
sion. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  these  exercises.  In  order  to 
gain  proficiency  in  the  execution  of 
these  rudimental  exercises,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  you  start  with  No.  1  and 
work  until  you  have  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  it  before  going  to  No.  2.  Then 
go  on  until  you  have  completed  the 
ten  exercises. 

You  will  note  that  the  last  exercise  is 
the  paradiddle.  You  will  also  note  that 
these  various  beats  have  been  started 
with  the  various  rhythms  and  end  with 
tbe  paradiddle.  You  will  also  note  that 
the  first  measure  of  each  exercise  begins 
with  the  left  hand  and  the  third  meas¬ 
ure  begins  with  the  right  hand.  After 
you  are  able  to  play  these  rudiments  one 
by  one,  a  good  idea  is  to  start  with  the 
first  exercise  and  play  to  the  end  with¬ 
out  stopfung.  Remember  to  start  each 
exercise  very  slowly,  and  gradually  by 
degrees,  get  faster.  What  I  mean  by 
faster  is  as  fast  as  you  can  execute. 

It  is  my  intention,  at  a  later  date,  to 
start  a  “free”  Rudimental  School  of 
instruction  for  drummers  and  percus¬ 
sionists,  bandmasters  and  teachers, 
where  all  rudimental  beats  will  be 
taught  together  with  their  sq>[dication  to 
music.  This  school,  of  course,  will  be 
conducted  through  the  columns  of  The 
School  Musician.  Anyone  desirous  of 
joining  this  class  may  do  so  by  filling 
out  the  following  a^ication: 


Start  slowly  -  -  close  up  with  practice. 


Name 


Address 


School 


Telephone  . 

Please  state  what  instrument  of  per¬ 
cussion  you  are  interested  iii . 

Fill  this  in  and  send  it  to  A.  V.  Scott, 
care  of  School  Musician,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  Ten  Dollar 

Lesson  in 
Trumpeting 

By  W.  W.  Wagner 


WELL,  here  we  are  back  again 
in  the  School  Musician  ready 
for  another  interesting  season. 
This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  this 
writer  to  say  that  be  sincerely  enjoys 
writing  for  this  splendid  magasine  and 
the  contacts  that  it  has  given  him  with 
hundreds  of  school  musicians  through¬ 
out  our  nation.  The  many  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  readers  have  been  a  genuine 
inspiration  to  me,  and  if  my  suggestions 


in  regard  to  the  playing  of  cup  mouth¬ 
piece  instruments  have  been  in  any 
small  way  helpful — my  cup  is  indeed 
running  over. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  fnMn  a  letter  just 


Tkit  broM  qumrtet  compotmd  of 
Robort  Jones,  trombone;  Maurice 
Bresmen,  tube;  Cert  Kertson  and 
Henry  Jackson,  comet,  represent 
the  most  outstanding  “blowers”  at 
Proviso  Township  High  School, 
Maywood,  lUistois 


received  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Bryson,  who  is 
school  and  municipal  band  leader  in 
Ordway,  Colorado:  “.  .  .  .  After 
some  ejqierimenting  I  have  found  that 
the  most  important  thing  to  do  for  high 
tones  was  to  push  my  lower  lip  against 
my  upper  one  and  push  it  out,  or  I  just 
sort  of  rolled  it  ig>,  hiding  the  red  of  my 
lips.  After  working  a  long  time  on 
Hartmann’s  “Facilita”  yesterday,  and  I 
was  having  a  hard  time  going  up  to  hi(^ 
C  rapidly,  I  discovered  that  if  I  pushed 
my  lower  lip  iq;>  against  my  upper  lip 
and  at  the  same  time  rolled  it  in,  caus¬ 
ing  the  air  to  go  down,  that  I  could  go 
to  high  E  easier  than  I  usually  can  go 
to  high  C  after  playing  that  long  with 
my  old  method.  ...” 

Mr.  Bryson  has  been  doing  some 
thinking.  He  has  discovered  that  high 
tones  and  endurance  are  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  attain  by  using  the  old  pressure 
method  of  playing.  Then,  when  he  ex¬ 
perimented  he  found  that  if  he  did  not 
use  pressure  that  his  best  way  to  con¬ 
trol  the  tone  was  to  use  the  lower  lip. 
If  any  reader  of  this  page  will  take  his 
instrument  and  very  consciously  avoid 
using  extreme  pressure  of  his  mouth¬ 
piece  against  his  lip,  be  will  discover 
that  his  only  method  of  controlling  the 
tone  is  to  roll  the  lower  lip  up  against 
the  upper  one.  While  this  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  at  first,  it  is  nevertheless  the  proper 
method  of  controlling  the  tone  by  using 
no  pressure. 

Mr.  Bryson  is  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  hi^  notes  are  produced  easier  by 
blowing  the  air  against  the  bottom  of 

(Continued  on  p«te  IS) 
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A  us  ti  n 


WITH  a  record  of  winning  the 
highest  rating  for  every  annual 
Chicago  city  contest  for  the 
last  seven  years  the  Austin  Hi^  School 
Band,  with  the  passing  of  the  school 
year  1931-32,  chalked  up  another  vic¬ 
tory.  Vieing  with  bands  of  an  average 
enrollment  of  sixty-five  members,  from 
twenty-five  different  Chicago  high 
schools,  “Austin”,  with  a  membership  of 
approximately  one  hundred-twenty-five 
musicians,  carried  away  the  hig^  honors. 

Not  only  has  the  band  itself  won 
honors,  but  the  instrumentaUsts  who 
have  competed  in  the  solo  contests  have 
also  gained  an  enviable  record  in  the 
City  rating.  Most  of  these  soloists  have 
been  untrained,  until  their  director,  Cap¬ 
tain  E.  0.  Schildhauer,  one  of  Chicago’s 
most  outstanding  young  band  directors, 
personally  took  a  hand  and  trained 
them. 

Many  of  Austin’s  soloists  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  role  of  amateurs  to  that 
of  professional  musicians,  some  of 
whom  play  in  the  Florida  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago, 
Bachman’s  MilUon  Dollar  Band  and 
many  other  organizations  of  Uke  caUber. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  time  when 


there  was  no  Austin  Band — back  in 
1924.  But  1925  was  the  au^cious  year 
when  “Austin”  came  into  being  with  a 
band  numbering  sixty-five  players.  The 
problems  of  the  new  band  were  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  The  first  few  years 
seemed  to  bring  Uttle  else  but  disap¬ 
pointment.  Poor  faciUties  for  teaching 
and  even  poorer  instrumentation  were 
difficult  handicaps  to  overcome.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  said  to  the  great  credit 
of  the  school’s  principle,  Mr.  WUbur'H. 
Wright,  that  his  hearty  cooperation  and 
encouragement  assisted  greatly  in  spur¬ 
ring  Capt.  Schildhauer  on  in  his  efforts 
to  make  the  Austin  community  music 


conscious.  Much  of  “Austin’s”  success 
must  also  be  credited  to  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  the  Band  Parents  Association, 
which  in  1928,  recognized  the  needs  of 
the  band  and  since  that  time  have  been 

Cmptmim  EdwU  O.  SchiUhauer,  and 
(hialmo)  the  Austin  Concert  and 
Militmry  Bands 


tireless  in  their  seal  to  provide  better  in¬ 
stillments,  and  support  for  the  band’s 
projects. 
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What’s  Ahead 

for 

School  Musicians 


WHAT  is  to  be  the  outcome  of 
the  tremendous  musical  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  American  youth  in 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try?  To  what  end  will  all  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  training  in  orchestra  and  band  lead? 
We  are  all  curious,  for  this  vast,  inten¬ 
sive,  whole-hearted  interest  being 
manifested  in  every  town,  village  and 
cky,  in  every  state  in  the  Union  must 
mean  something.  What  does  it  mean? 

This  is  not  a  difficult  question  to  an¬ 
swer  and  yet  it  is  not  an  easy  cme,  for 
there  are  so  many  tributary  reasons  for 
it  all  that  one  hardly  kitows  where  to 
begin.  If  a  start  must  be  made  why 
not  begin  with  the  inherent  musical 
background  that  the  American  melting 
pot  of  humanity  has  slowly  but  surely 
brou^t  to  light?  The  dormant  possi¬ 
bilities  of  music  have  only  just  begun 
to  assert  themselves  in  the  mixture  of 
the  many  nationalities  that  have  poured 
into  the  United  States  from  abroad. 
From  Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  the  Balkan  States  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  have  come  settlers 
who  have  intermingled  freely  and  from 
whom  the  rich  inheritance  of  musical 
background  is  beginning  to  assert  itself. 

It  has  taken  time  to  come  to  light, 
for  the  strenuous  material  activities  of 
establishment  in  a  new  country  has,  up 
to  the  (vesent,  veered  all  from  the 
thoughts  and  considerations  of  any¬ 
thing  artistic.  But  now  that  the  game 
of  self-preservation  has  been  played 
and  the  roots  of  contentment  and  safety 
are  deeply  implanted  in  the  American 
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soil,  the  other,  long  hidden  and  sup¬ 
pressed  aesthetic  inheritance  is  cropping 
out  more  evidently  and  more  matured 
than  it  was  ever  able  to  assert  itself  in 
the  by-gone  generations  in  other  lands. 

Most  of  the  immigrants  to  America 
were  of  the  laboring  classes  who  came 
here  to  find  for  themselves  a  place  in 
the  sun.  They  were  not  especially 
gifted  musically,  but  they  had  all  been 
brought  up  to  love  and  revere  music. 
In  nearly  every  home  in  Europe  one 
can  find  evidences  of  some  sort  of  mu¬ 
sical  attainment,  and  be  it  even  the 
humble  accordian  or  the  modest  har¬ 
monica  or  an  occasional  violin  or  other 
instrument  used  to  make  melody,  the 
love  for  music  is  ever  present. 

Tlius  the  immigrants  brou^t-  to  these 


shores  the  nucleus  for  what  is  now  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  musical  life  ot  the  States 
and,  although  involuntarily,  the  desire, 
through  natural  evolution,  has  become 
the  reality. 

Opportunity  did  not  present  itself  to 
these  early  settlers,  but  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  to  it  that  their  children  and 
grandchildren  receive  the  best  available 
instruction  that  locality  can  afford. 
They  are  enthusiastic  in  their  en¬ 
couragement  of  music  in  the  schools  and 
take  great  pride  in  all  accomplishments. 

With  such  wholesale  parental  attitude 
of  stimulation  in  musical  work,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  such  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  youthful  progress 
of  band,  orchestra  and  choral  work  in 
our  public  schools?  The  strides  made 
have  been  so  rapid  and  sure  that  the 
teachers  have  often  been  put  to  it  to 
keep  in  advance  of  requirements.  In 
fact,  until  quite  recently,  since  music 
has  become  an  accredited  subject  in  the 
schools,  the  inadequacy  of  the  siqiply  of 
instructors  of  music  was  markedly  evi¬ 
dent. 

As  we  asked  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  all 
this  musical  activity  of  the  American 
youth?  Let  us  peer  into  the  future  and 
attempt  to  visualize  conditions  twenty- 
five  years  hence.  Undoubtedly  all  will 
agree  that  technical  standards  will  be 
very  much  higher  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively.  We  can  imagine  a  symphony 
orchestra  and  a  choral  society  in  every 
community  of  at  least  a  thousand  in- 

(Coatinued  on  page  35) 
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Food 

for  Thought! 
and  Musicians 

By  Evelyn  McDonald 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Hote  to  Choote  a  Drum 
Major  for  Your  Band 

VERY  youth  has  felt,  at  some 
time  in  his  life,  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  gay  drum  major, 
leading  the  school  band,  than  any  other 
thing  in  the  world.  The  tall  hat  and 
the  glittering  baton  create  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  is  rarely  ever  forgotten.  Mu¬ 
sical  directors  may  thank  their  lucky 
stars  that  all  these  young  aspirants  do 
not  materialize. 

The  choice  of  a  competent  drum  ma¬ 
jor  is  a  great  problem,  for  it  requires 
an  experienced  director  with  keen  ob¬ 
servation  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
drum  major  qualities  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  choice.  The  person  in  your 
group  who  is  {banning  a  musical  career 
should  have  this  most  enjoyable  re¬ 
sponsibility.  If  you  are  not  fair  in 
your  choice  you  cannot  expect  results. 
When  assuming  a  new  directorship  you 
should  not  choose  a  drum  major  for  at 
least  three  months,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  know  your  peo(de  well  enough  to 
make  a  fair  choice  in  a  shorter  time. 
The  hrst  few  months  should  be  used 
for  concentrated  work  and  therefore  a 
drum  major  is  not  needed. 

The  QuaUtie*  of  a  Drum  Major 
He  should  first  of  all  have  outstand¬ 
ing  executive  ability  and  a  sense  of  fair 
play.  He  should  be  tall  and  portly  in 
stature.  A  strong  rhythmical  sense  is 
very  essential,  and  last  but  not  least, 
a  cooperative  spirit. 

With  these  qualities  in  mind,  make 
your  choice,  but  be  absolutely  sure  be¬ 


fore  you  announce  it.  Make  only  one 
choice  and  that  one  final. 

Food  for  Your  Musicians  Before  a 
Public  Performance 

VERY  music  director  vainly  cher¬ 
ishes  the  hope  that  some  day  he 
will  produce  an  outstanding  musical 
group.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
unless  the  musicians  are  physically  fit. 
We  must  therefore  establish  a  few 
training  rules.  All  the  rules  that  make 
for  good  health  should  be  our  founda¬ 
tion  throughout  the  concert  season,  but 
the  big  problem  is  what  procedure  to 
follow  in  the  few  important  days  pre¬ 
ceding  a  concert  or  contest. 

Would  you  eat  a  heavy  meal  before 
entering  a  foot  race?  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  to  the  musician  who  is 
entering  any  activity  where  he  will  in 
any  way  exhibit  his  ability.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  duty  of  the  director  to  tell  the 
participants  what  to  do  and  what  to  eat 
before  the  coming  engagement.  Many 
directors  say,  “Now  don’t  stay  out  late 
tonight  because  of  the  cmtest  tomor¬ 
row’’;  and  how  many  of  them  instnut 
the  group  as  to  what  they  should  eat? 
They  should  eat  light  for  at  least  one 
day  before  the  engagement  and  drink 
only  a  glass  of  milk  before  the  concert 
or  contest.  Many  will  object  but  the 
concert  will  be  more  successful,  never¬ 
theless. 

Hovo  to  Help  Your  Director 
Keep  the  Music  Library 

The  librarian  should  have  complete 
charge  of  the  library  and  handle  all  the 
music.  If  a  student  wants  to  take  a 
(Nece  of  music  home  to  practice,  the 
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librarian  should  instruct  him  as  to  how 
he  should  handle  it.  Never  roll  music 
to  carry  it.  Keep  it  out  only  one  day 
unless  otherwise  notified.  In  bad 
weather  carry  the  music  in  an  envelope. 

How  to  Manage  Your  Band 
on  an  Out  of  Town  Trip 

ANY  leaders  wait  until  a  trip  is 
half  over  before  they  consider 
the  problem  of  managing  their  group 
in  a  strange  city.  Begin  to  emi^size 
your  plans  at  the  first  rehearsal.  Tell 
the  students  just  what  you  will  expect 
of  them  on  an  out  of  town  trip.  Men¬ 
tion  this  matter  many  times  during  the 
semester.  Many  bands  have  had  to 
discontinue  this  most  enjoyable  activ¬ 
ity  because  some  mischievous  student 
would  not  obey  the  rules.  Also  many 
directors  loose  their  positions  on  ac¬ 
count  of  one  unorganized  football  trip. 

The  greatest  thrill  of  the  schod  year 
for  the  musician  is  to  go  on  a  trip  out 
of  town.  The  trip  may  also  be  enjoyed 
by  the  director  if  he  plans  his  schedule 
and  enforces  it.  Every  director  should 
realize  that  it  is  only  natural  and  hu¬ 
man  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  want 
to  see  the  unfamiliar  town.  The  leader, 
therefore,  should  give  every  boy  and 
girl  the  privilege  of  roaming  about  the 
town  for  at  least  an  hour. 

Commission  a  few  of  your  older  and 
more  trustworthy  students  to  go  with 
different  groups  on  their  excursions,  and 
make  it  known  definitely  where  and  at 
what  time  they  shall  return.  The  leader 

(Continued  on  page  X) 
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How  the 

Frets 

Aid  Music  Study 

— - ♦ - 

By  Lloyd  Loar 


An  advantage  of  the  mandolin 
family  as  preparatory  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  bowed  instrument 
family  is  found  in  the  ease  with  which 
they  .can  be  used  for  silent .  or  mute 
practice.  It  is  doubtful  if  very  much 
silent  practice  is  desiraUe  for  beginning 
students  with  little  or  no  experience  in 
hearing  music.  It  is  important  that  the 
pitch  of  tones,  (m’  at  least  their  relative 
pitch  relationships  to  each  other,  should 
be  early  memorized;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  hearing  them  until  the 
mental  impression  thus  gained  of  their 
relative  values  becomes  permanent.  But 
a  certain  amount  of  silent  practice  cer¬ 
tainly  has  its  desirable  features,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  student  has  progressed 
to  where  he  has  developed  a  good  sense 
of  intonation. 

Listening  to  tone  and  appreciating  or 
judging  it  is  largely  emotional.  Yet 
there  is  certainly  nothing  emotional 
about  the  acquisition  of  technic,  either 
physical  technic  used  to  play  the  instru¬ 
ment  or  mental  technic  used  to  read  and 
understand  the  music  and  apply  it  to  the 
instrument’s  mechanism.  There  are  many 
times  when  a  certain  technical  problem 
can  be  worked  out  more  quickly  and 
cleanly  if  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
emotional  distraction  that  is  ^)t  to  go 
with  listening  to  tone.  This  hcdds  good 
whether  the  problem  is  one  of  physical 
technic  that  twists  the  fingers  into  an 
unaccustomed  and  difficult  position  or 
asks  them  to  move  with  new  rapidity  in 
unfamUiar  paths,  or  whether  it  is  one 
of  mental  technic  that  demands  under¬ 
standing  of  a  new  rhythm  pattern.  And 
it  is  very  easy  to  mute  the  strings  of 
the  mandolin  so  the  only  sound  is  a 


faint  sound  from  the  pick,  just  enough 
to  tell  the  student  that  he  is  or  is  not 
striking  the  string  at  the  ri^t  time  as 
demanded  by  the  written  music  and  in 
time  with  the  motion  of  his  left-hand 
fingers  on  the  finger  board. 

Then  there  are  sure  to  be  times  when 
the  practice  period  at  home  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  other  family  activities  if  it 
produces  the  normal  amount  of  sound. 
There  may  be  a  party  going  on,  some 
one  may  wish  to  listen  to  the  radio,  or 
there  may  be  others  iP  the  family  who 
have  to  practice  at  the  same  time. 
And  however  much  in  sympathy  we 
may  be  with  the  idea  of  music  being 
considered  and  used  as  an  educational 
item  of  equal  importance  with  other 
school  studies,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  times  when  the  sounds  of  an 
earnest  young  student  struggling  noisily 
with  an  unfamiliar  and  obstreperous 
musical  instrument  seem  to  lose  their 
charm  and  interest  to  an  alarming  de¬ 
gree.  All  of  which  constitutes  several 
more  good  reasons  why  silent  practice 
is  desirable  at  times.  In  fact,  the 
ability  to  practice  only  with  the  normal 
amount  of  tone,  or  any  amount  of  it 
at  all  that  can  be  heard  by  some  one 
else,  may  mean  a  regular  number  of 
arbitrarily  canceled  practice  periods  at 
home  and  that  much  interference  with 
normal  progress. 

Silent  practice  on  the  violin  for  the 
beginner  is  an  impossibility,  at  least  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  contribute 
anything  to  his  progress.  Practice 
violins  with  a  comparatively  faint  tone 
are  certainly  an  improvement  over  a 
full-voiced  violin  in  this  connection,  but 
they  can  still  be  beard  even  though 


faintly.  Whereas  a  narrow  strip  of  felt 
woven  in  and  out  of  the  mandolin 
strings  just  in  front  of  the  bridge  will 
make  it  as  mute  as  a  cardboard  piano 
practice  keyboard.  And  the  felt  can  be 
easily  removed  for  a  few  minutes  so 
that  the  ear  can  check  up  on  the  per¬ 
formance  when  the  technical  difficulties 
seem  to  be  well  under  contrd. 

Right  hand  technic  to  manipulate  the 
bow  is  also  more  easily  acquired  after 
preparatory  study  on  the  mandolin.  It 
is  true  that  the  two  methods  of  tone 
production  seem  to  be  entirely  dis¬ 
similar  in  their  characteristics.  But 
mandolin  study  devel<^  synchronization 
between  the  two  hands,  that  is,  they 
learn  to  make  their  necessary  motions 
in  time  with  each  other;  and  the  down 
and  ig)  stroke  of  the  pick  is  used  in  the 
same  way  and  the  same  time  as  the 
down  and  up  movement  of  the  bow. 
So  this  particular  part  of  bowing 
technic  is  already  well  worked  out  after 
a  preliminary  study  of  the  mandolin. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  i^ace  to  em¬ 
phasize  here  that  the  writer  knows  this 
from  personal  experience.  It  is  some¬ 
times  poor  taste  to  refer  to  personal  ex¬ 
periences  if  anything  in  the  nature  of 
what  might  be  called  achievement  is 
being  discussed,  but  at  the  same  time 
what  one  has  done  himself  should  be 
well  understood.  It  certainly  can  be 
taken  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  done.  The  writer  started  his  musical 
experience  with  the  mandolin,  because 
it  was  the  only  instrument  available  at 
the  time.  As  soon  as  possible  a  shift 
was  made  to  the  mandola  because  of  the 
greater  appeal  that  the  deeper  and 
softer  voice  proved  to  have.  Consider¬ 
able  attention  was  paid  to  it  for  a  good 
many  years,  although  the  piano  was 
taken  ig>  in  the  meantime.  After  some 
success  with  the  mandola  as  a  solo  in¬ 
strument,  a  shift  was  made  to  the  viola 
and  without  any  previous  experimce 
with  bowed  instruments.  Yet  in  two 
weeks’  time  sufficient  progress  was 
made  with  the  viola  to  use  it  as  a  solo 
instrument  in  professional  concert  work, 
and  without  interfering  any  with  the 
income  from  the  concerts.  And  neither 
the  Barcarolle  from  Tales  oj  Hogman 
nor  the  Intermexzo  from  Cavalleria 
Rusticam  were  used  as  solos  either.  Not 
that  they  are  not  good  music,  but  their 
technical  characteristics  may  be  too  apt 
to  invite  early  solo  use.  If  memory 
saves  correctly,  the  first  solo  pre¬ 
sented  was  an  adaptation  to  the  viola 
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of  the  Suasate  arrangement  for  the 
violin  of  Ch(^>in’s  Nocturne  in  Eb 
Major,  not  exactly  a  beginner’s  selec¬ 
tion.  Whatever  that  may  be  worth  as 
experience,  it  surely  does  indicate  that 
the  mandolin  family  furnishes  an  ideal 
preparatory  musical  experience  to  the 
playing  of  the  bowed  instruments.  And 
aside  from  that  the  writer  knows  of 
many  instances  where  out  of  a  class  of 
beginning  students  on  the  violin,  several 
have  been  selected  of  what  seemed 
average  ability  and  started  on  the 
mandolin.  When  sufficient  progress  had 
been  made  via  this  medium  they  were 
transferred  to  the  violin,  and  after  a 
period  of  violin  study  equal  in  length 
to  the  mandolin  study  they  were  in¬ 
variably  better  violinists  than  those 
who  started  on  the  violin,  comparing 
the  average  attainments  of  the  two 
groups. 

Another  feature  that  should  be  recon¬ 
sidered  here  is  the  possible,  or  rather 
the  probable  trend  of  instrumentation 
in  important  ensembles  of  the  future. 
This  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  in¬ 
stalment  but  it  should  be  considered 
from  another  angle.  Additions  to  the 
interpretative  equipment  of  musical  en¬ 
sembles  using  instruments  are  certain 
to  be  ones  that  will  provide  new  tone- 
colors,  that  is  really  the  only  direction 
in  which  orchestras  can  develop.  There 
will  be  changes  and  advances  in  the 
music  that  such  ensembles  will  play, 
perhaps  even  in  the  manner  of  their 
playing  it.  But  these  are  apart  from 
the  changes  that  will  take  place  in 
their  instrumentation,  although  each 
will  have  its  effect  on  the  other.  But 
changes  in  instrumentation,  ccmsidered 
solely  by  themselves,  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  tone- 
color  equipment — new  effects  in  sound. 
And  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  classical 
orchestra  is  concerned,  the  fretted  in¬ 
strument  group  is  the  richest  source 
from  which  these  new  effects  may  be 
drawn. 

Developments  that  seem  to  be  logical 
and  even  inevitable  must  be  prepared 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  true  that  they 
will  probably  come  anyhow,  but  they 
may  not  appear  in  as  (leasing  or  effec¬ 
tive  a  form  as  when  this  preparation  is 
provided.  It  is  obvious  that  develop¬ 
ments  of  any  sort  that  are  to  take  place 
at  some  future  time  must  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  up<Hi  the  schools, 
for  the  school  children  of  today  are  the 
adults  of  tomorrow  who  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  molding  and  carrying 


out  such  developments.  And  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  education,  and  the  way  it  is 
applied,,  in  the  schools  will  determine 
how  well  this  will  be  done  and  how 
complete  it  will  be,  through  the  effect 
of  such  program  upon  the  young 
students  who  are  exposed  to  it. 

Our  point  should  be  very  obvious. 
Fretted  instrument  instruction  is  not 
only  a  logical  part  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  music  education  because  of  its 
own  ediKational  value  and  its  worth  as 
preparation  for  the  bowed  instrument 
family.  It  is  artistically  and  histori¬ 
cally  logical  because  of  the  beneficial 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  future  shaping 
of  important  musical  ensembles.  It  is 
true  that  at  present  many  of  the  fretted 
instruments  seem  to  lack  some  of  the 
characteristics  necessary  to  effective  use 
in  large  ensembles,  requisite  intensity 
of  tone  when  a  great  deal  of  it  is  de¬ 
sired,  for  instance.  But  acoustically 
this  intensity  is  possible  to  these  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  wider  their  use — the 
more  attention  that  is  focused  on  them, 
the  sooner  will  this  intensity  of  tone  be 
made  possible  to  them  by  the  necessary 
constructional  changes. 

There  is  one  possible  obstacle  to  the 
inclusion  of  fretted  instruments  in  the 
schocri  music  program  that  should  not 
escape  mention,  especially  as  it  is  easily 
to  be  surmounted.  The  governing 
bodies  of  schools  have  necessarily  a 
certain  standard  by  which  they  meas¬ 
ure  the  probable  caliber  of  instructors 
who  are  to  apply  the  education  the 
school  is  supposed  to  [nrovide.  This 
standard  takes  the  form  of  a  degree  or 
two  from  some  reputable  school  of 
higher  education.  This  degree  means 
that  the  one  who  holds  it  has  completed 
the  grade  and  high  school  work  in  a 
satisfactory  marmer,  and,  in  addition,  has 
devoted  a  certain  number  of  years  to 
specialization  in  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  and  also  in  other  subjects  that 
increase  the  ability  to  teach  and  to 
understand  the  problems  of  young 
students  and  assist  in  their  solution. 
The  musician  who  has  specialized  in  one 
particular  musical  activity  may  be  very 
proficient  in  it,  but  he  may  not  under¬ 
stand  how  to  assist  others  to  even  take 
the  first  steps  necessary  to  acquire  some 
skill  in  that  same  activity.  He  may 
have  no  sympathy  for  the  beginner. 
He  may  not  have  the  least  idea  how  to 
organize  a  large  class  of  students  and 
to  so  conduct  the  class  as  to  give  each 
member  of  it  the  best  chance  possible 
to  progress  as  rafudly  as  the  average 


member  of  it  should.  Then  other 
things  are  highly  desirable  in  any  one 
who  is  to  fill  the  quite  important  posi- 
ticm  of  an  instructor  of  young  students. 
An  appreciation  of  the  place  education 
has  and  should  occupy  in  the  history 
of  civilization;  the  sort  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  life  in  general  that  is  apt  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  education  in  other  things 
than  music;  a  comixehensive  grasp  of 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  other 
phases  of  music  aside  from  the  one  in 
which  specialization  has  been  featured; 
and  certainly  the  ability  to  express  one’s 
self  in  correct  and  understandable  lan¬ 
guage.  A  degree  may  not  mean  that 
ail  of  these  attributes  are  the  possession 
of  the  one  who  holds  it,  it  does  mean 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
institution  conferring  the  degree.  On 
the  other  hand  some  specialist  who  has 
no  degree  may  have  these  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  the  requisite  quantity,  but 
the  chances  are  against  it.  In  any 
event,  the  standard  that  has  been  set  up 
works  better  in  the  majority  of  cases 
than  any  other  of  which  we  know,  so 
it  is  not  iUogical  at  all  to  use  it. 

As  things  now  stand  it  is  impossible 
for  a  fretted  instrument  instructor  to 
prepare  himself  for  that  work  and  re¬ 
ceive  credit  toward  a  degree  for  the 
work  he  does  in  such  preparation.  But 
that  is  not  at  all  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  In  the  first  place,  a  competent 
instructor  of  bowed  instruments  can  fit 
himself  to  instruct  in  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  in  a  very  few  wedu.  Then  there 
are  many  competent  fretted  instrument 
teachers  who  could  either  do  the  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  supervisor 
in  charge  of  musical  instrument  instruc¬ 
tion  or  else  could  soon  fit  themselves 
for  a  degree.  Then  it  would  not  be 
at  all  illogical  for  the  puUic  school 
music  departments  of  good  advanced 
schools  of  music  to  include  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  fretted  instruments.  If  they 
are  convinced  of  the  educaticmal  value 
of  these  instruments  and  their  fitness 
for  use  in  the  public  schools,  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  glad  to  do  so.  That, 
of  course,  would  be  an  ideal  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  benefit  to  advanced 
students  who  are  fitting  themselves  to 
be  public  school  music  supervisors 
would  be  as  great  as  to  the  public 
school  students  they  would  later  have 
under  their  direction,  for  it  would  make 
their  own  program  and  their  ability  to 
carry  it  out  just  that  much  more  com¬ 
plete. 


Here  Are  Your 


National 

Contest 

for 

For 

Tcntatiye  National  Reqnu^  Contest  Selections 

Class  A 

Rien>l  Overture — Wagner 

, '  Special  required  arrangement  being  made,  publisher  to 


be  announced. 

ClassB 

Peter  Schmoll  Overture — Weber . Ditson 

OassC 

One  Beautiful  Day — Hildreth . Fillmore 

Class  D 

Grandiose  Overture — De  Lamater . Rubank 


and  State 

Numbers 

1933 

Bands 


Suggested  State  Contest  Sdections 

Class  A 

Turandot  Overture — Lachner . Carl  Fischer 

Alma  Mater  Overture — Hadley .  Birtdiard 

University  Marrtt — Goldman . Carl  Fischer 

Class  B 

Norwegian  Rhapsody — C.Hristlonsen . Witmark 

Panorama  Overture — Bamhouae . Barnhouse 

Larghetto— Beethoven  . Ditson 

From  2nd  Symphony. 

Class  C,  D  and  Junior  High 

Lattle  Monster  Overture — Karl  King . Karl  King 

Lost  Chord — SuIHvon . Maddy,  Willis 

Aida  Selection  . Inllmore 


1933  Suggested  Mardies 


Swinging  Down  the  Line — Brockenahire . Carl  Fischer 

Null!  Secondus — O’Neill . Waterloo,  Can.,  Music  Co. 

Glory  of  the  Gridiron — Alford . FitsSimons 

Vanished  Army — Alford .  .  .Hawkes 

Anthes — OUl . Star  Music  Co. 

Northern  Pines— Sonsa . Schirmer 

The  Iron  Master — Peter  Bnya . Carl  Fischer 

Pride  of  the  Illini — Karl  King . Karl  King 


Cincinnati  Post — Simon . Fillmore 

Century  of  Progress — Souaa .  Presser 

Fair  Chicago — Gro  bel . Carl  Fischer 

Grandioso— Siets  . Siets 

On  the  Mall — Ooldman . Carl  ^sciier 

Goldman  Band — Karl  King . Karl  King 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever — Souaa . Carl  Fischer 

Semper  Fldells — Souaa . Carl  Fischer 


Tentative  List  of  Sdected  Numbers  for  National 
and  State  Band  Contests  for  1933 


Numbers  are  arranged  in  tbe  approximate  order  of  tfifficulty,  tbe  first  being  the 
most  ififficult  and  tbe  last,  tbe  easiest. 


Riensi  Overture — Wagner . New  Arr. 

1812  Overture — Tachaikomaky . Carl  Fischer 

Oberon  Overture — Weber . Carl  Fischer 

Les  Preludes — lAaet . Carl  Fischer 

Bohemia  Overture — Dvorak . Carl  Fischer 

Ehttry  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla — Wagner . Carl  Fischer 

Huntingtower  Ballad — Xeapighi . Ricordi 

Finale,  4th  Symphony — Schumann . Chappell 

Russian  and  Ludmilla  Overture — M.  OUnka . Hawkes 

Chal  Romano — Ketelby . . Bosworth 

i  Bolero— Bovel . .' . Elkan,  Vogel 

i  Andante  Cantabile  from  6th  Symphony — Tachaikouiaky 

. Carl  Fischer 

Peter  St^moll  Overture — C.  M.  vo»  Weber . Ditson 

1  Cuba  Land — Suite  (Under  the  Cuban  Flag) — Souaa.  Carl  Fischer 

1  Turandot  Overture  (Fest.  Overture  in  C.) — Ditaon  and 

Oittmore  KdU . Carl  Fischer 

Northern  Rhapsody — Hoamer . Carl  Fischer 

Three  Dances  from  Henry  VIII — German . Carl  Fischer 

Alma  Mater  Overture — Hadley . Birchard 

Ballet  Russo,  Nos.  1.  2,  6 — Luigini . Carl  Fischer 

Prelude  to  Act  III,  Kunlhlld— Cprdl  Kiatler — Arr.  Lake 

. Carl  Fischer 

Maritana  ^Iwtion — Wallace . Waterloo,  Can..  Music  Co. 

Prelude — Busch  . Schirmer 

Norwegian  Rhapsody,  No.  11 — Svendaon . Hawkes 

Flying  Dutchman  Selection — Gilmore . Carl  Fischer 

Irlandia  Tone  Poem— George  Drumm . Carl  Fischer 

Norw^an  Rhapsody — Chriatianaen . Witmark 

Knight  Errant  Overture — O’Neill . Rubank 

Pomp  and  Circumstance,  No.  V — Blgar . Boosey 

..  Isabella  Overture — Suppe . Carl  Fischer 


Valse  Fantasia — Glinka . Birchard 

University — Grand  March — Goldman . Carl  Fischer 

Salut  A  Pesth — Kowalaki . Jacobs 

King  Mydas — Eilenberg . Cart  Fischer 

Rustic  Scene — Busch . '. . Ditaon 

One  Beautiful  Day — Overture — Hildreth . Flllnnore 

Harmony  King — Overture — Joseph  De  Luca . .....Rubank 

The  Talisnsan — Overture— Brochtou . '. . .  Ludwig 

F^tal  March  Olympian — Alfred  Roth . Carl  Fischer 

Dwell^a  In  Western  World  (Red  Men  and  Black  Men) 

Souaa  . J.  (Church 

Mignonette — Overture — Baumatm . Carl  Fischer 

Meditation — Ihumm  .  Schirmer 

Larghetto  from  2nd  SyagMMmjr — Boethaueu . Ditson 

Bohemian  Girl — Selection — Salfe . Barnhouse 

Minuet  in  E  Flat — Moeart . Ditaon 

Album  Leaf — Wagner . Cltrl  Fischer 

Message  of  the  Cliimes — Colby . Alford 

Eleanor — Deppen . Fox 

Grandiose — Overture — DoLmmmtor  . Ruban'- 

Andante  Cantabile — Beethoven. . FltaSimo... 

Little  Monster  Overture — Karl  King . Karl  King 

Oneratlc  Selections  “Aida” — Verdi . Fillmore 

Victory  Overture — Taylor  . Carl  Flsrtier 

Lost  Chord,  Arr.  Maddy — Sullivan  .  Willis 

Princess  Tip-Toe — Margaret  LeRoy . Cart  Fischer 

Romance — Margaret  Benaon  . Carl  Flsdier 

Venetian  Serenade — Boberts . Carl  FlsCher 

Pilgrim’s  Sonar  of  Hone — Battiate . Car)  Fischer 

Ay,  Ay.  Ay„  Creole  Song . Schirmer 

Organ  Melody — Chenette. . . . Rubank 
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1933  NATIONAL  REQUIRED  NUMBERS 

For  Orchestras 


(ORCHESTRA) 
CUm  a 


Sixth  Symphony  (3rd  MoVmt) — Tachaikovaky . Carl  Fischer 

Class  B 

A  Life  tor  the  C«ar — Otinka . FitiSimons 

Class  C 

ith  Symphony  (2nd  Mov'mt) — Beethoven . Carl  Fischer 


SUGGESTED  STATE  CONTEST  REQUIRED 
NUMBERS 

Three  alternative  recommended  numbers  are  indi¬ 
cated  for  each  class,  the  first  in  each  group  being 
the  most  £fficult 


Class  A 


1.  Intro.  Act  III,  Lohengrin — Wayner . Carl  Fischer 

2.  Carmen  Suite  No.  2  (Habanna  &  Dance  Boheme)  — 

Bieet  . Birchard 

3.  Beautiful  Oalathea  Overture — 8uppe . Schlrmer 

Class  B 

1.  Hungarian  Dance  Noa  1  and  3 — Brahma . «Schirmer 

2.  May  Day  Dance — Hadley . Birchard 

3.  Suite,  Master  Series  (Adagio  &  Military  March) — 

Beethoven  . Schlrmer 

Class  C 

1.  Arcadian  Suite,  Part  II — Bomachein . Ditson 

2.  Mer.uetto  from  Suite  Ancienne — Hadley . Carl  Fischer 

3.  Gavotte  &  Musette — Bach . Ditson 


SELECTIVE  NUMBERS— 1933  ORCHESTRA 
CONTESTS 

1.  Sixth  Symphony  (3rd  Mov’mt) — Tachaikowaky .  .Carl  Fischer 

2.  Spanish  Caprice — Rimaky-Koraakov . Carl  Fischer 

3.  New  World  Symphony  (1st  Mov’mt) — Dvorak .. Carl  Fischer 

4.  Intro.  Act  III,  Lohengrin — Wagner . Carl  Fischer 

5.  Jewels  of  Madonna,  Intro.  Act  III — Wo//-Fei-rori.  .Schlrmer 

*.  Coriolan  Overture — Beethoven . Carl  Fischer 

7.  Fidelio  Overture — Beethoven . i...Carl  Fischer 

8.  Italian  Symphony  (3rd  Mov’mt) — Mendelaaohn.  .Carl  Fischer 

9.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Overture — Nicolai ....  Carl  Fischer 

10.  Romantic  Overture — Schubert-Kelley . Ditson 

11.  Barber  of  Seville  Overture — Roaaini . Carl  Fischer 

12.  Pique  Dame  Overture — Suppe . . . Ditson 

13.  Alma  Mater  Overture — Hadley . .’ . Birchard 

14.  A  Life  for  the  Csar — Olinka . FitsSimons 

15.  Carmen  Suite  No.  2,  Habanna  A  Danse  Boheme — 

Bizet  . . Birchard 

16.  Two  Slavonic  Dances,  Nos.  1  and  2 — Dvorak.  .Carl  Fischer 

17.  ’The  Impresario  Overture — Mozart . Carl  Fischer 

18.  LaSource  Ballet  No.  3  (Romance  &  Masurka) — 

Detihea  . Jungnickel 

19.  Polvetxian  Dance  No.  1  (Prince  Igor) — Borodin ....  Schlrmer 

20.  Preclosa  Overture — Weber . Carl  ^scher 

21.  Tancred  Overture — Roaaini . Carl  Fischer 

22.  Italian  Symphony  (2nd  Mov’mt) — Mendelaaohn.  .Carl  Fischer 

23.  Sinfonietta  in  O  (from  Western  World) — Dvorak- 

Kopp . .  . Silver  Burdett 

24.  Marriage  of  Flgarro  Overture-^ if osort . Ditson 

25.  Menuet  from  L’Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2,  Prog.  4 — 

Symphony  Series — Bizet . Silver  Burdett 

26.  Beautiful  Galathea  Overture — Suppe . Schlrmer 

27.  Sigurd  Jorsalfar  Suite,  Nos.  1  and  2 — Orieg _ Carl  Fischer 

28.  Sigurd  Jorsalfar  Suite,  No.  S— Orieg . Carl  Fischer 

29.  Lee  Petits  Reins  Overture — Mozart . Carl  Fischer 

SO.  Scotch  Poem — MacDoweU .  Jungnickel 

31.  Ballet  from  Bartered  Bride,  Prog.  4,  Symohony 

Series — S metana . Silver  Burdett 

32.  Hungarian  Dance  Noa  1  and  3 — Brahma.  . . .  , . Schirmer 

33.  Norwegian  Dances  Nos.  2  and  3 — Orieg . ’..Carl  Fischer 

34.  May  Day  Dance — Hadley . Birchard 

36.  Marche  Militaire  No.  1— Bckwbert . . . .  : . Schirmer 

36.  7th  Symphony  (2nd  Mov’mt) — Beethoven.' . Carl  Fischer 

37.  Spinning  Song  from  Flying  Dutchman,  Prog.  4, 

Symphony  Series — Wagner . Silver  Burdett 

38.  Arbutus— Dav4« .  . B.  F,.  Wood 

39.  Romance  from  D  Maj.  Symphony,  Prog.  4 — 

Schumann . Silver  Burdett 

40.  Adagio  from  Suite  No.  3,  Prog.  4.  Symphony  Series 

Riea .  . Silver  Burdett 

41.  Suite.  Master  Series  (Adagio  A  Military  March) — 

Beethoven  . Schirmer 

42.  Serenade — White  . Carl  Fischer 

43.  Melida.  Creole  Tropical  Dance — Elie . Carl  Fischer 

44.  Menuetto  from  Suite  Ancienne — Hadley . Carl  Fischer 

45.  Arcadian  Suite,  Part  II — Bornachein . Ditson 

46.  Gavotte  A  Musette — Bach . Ditson 

47.  Down  the  Country  Lane — Felix . Ditson 

48.  A  Song  of  Summer — Conte . B.  F.  Wood 

49.  In  the  Country — Reigger . Schlrmer 

60.  Golden  Rod  Intermesxo — Metcalfe . B.  F.  Wood 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN»S 
$15,000  “Free  Music”  Offer  to 
School  Bandmasters  and  Orchestra 
Directors 

This  year  the  School  Musician  offers 
our  school  Bandmasters  and  Orchestra 
Directors  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
liberal  quantity  of  band  and  orchestra  music 
absolutely  without  cost.  Directors  may  select 
any  of  the  music  listed  in  the  catalogs  of  the 
ten  leading  publishers.  The  opportunity  is 
open  to  all  school  music  conductors.  Get  your 
full  share. 

How  You  Get  Your  Band  and  Orchestra 
Music  Without  Cost 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  our  plan 
for  distributing  this  school  band  and  orchestra 
music.  There  is  no  red  tape.  Every  school 
Bandmaster  and  Orchestra  Director  is  eligible 
and  entitled  to  his,  or  her,  full  share.  The 
music  selected  does  not  cost  the  director,  the 
school,  the  band,  nor  the  orchestra  one  penny. 
The  plan  has  the  highest  endorsement  of 
school  music  Association  officials. 

Remember!  You  have  the  sole  choice  as  to 
the  music  you  want.  You  can  have  anything 
issued  by  the  10  publishers  whose  publications 
are  included  in  this  plan.  You  simply  make 
your  selections,  from  their  catalogs  of  the 
publications  you  want. 

This  isn’t  all  of  the  story.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  the  names  of  the  ten  publishers 
all  of  whose  music  is  available  through  this 
plan.  And  you  will  be  interested  in  the  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  rotogravure  story  of  the 
School  Musician  ;  its  nationally  famous  con¬ 
tributors  for  the  coming  issues,  who  will  write 
on  every  instrument  and  all  of  the  vital  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  school  band  and  orchestra  musi¬ 
cians  and  directors  are  so  deeply  interested. 
This  is  all  ready  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every 
instrumental  student  in  your  school. 

We  invite  school  Bandmasters  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Directors  everywhere  to  write  for  the  com¬ 
plete  details  of  this  wonderful  free  music  plan. 

Start  now  —  that  every  student  in  your 
school  may  enjoy  to  the  full  course  of  benefit 
and  enjoyment  from  reading  their  magazine — 
and  that  both  director  and  student  may  enjoy 
the  new  music,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 
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Self-Expression  in 


Music  an  Important 


Part  of  Life 


Rusk  IN  said 
“All  one’s  life 
is  music  if  one 
touches  the  notes 
rightly  and  in  time.” 

How  true,  this 
thought  of  the  famous 
writer  and  i^loso{dier, 
for  rhythm  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  life, 
and  registers  our 
breathing  and  heart¬ 
beats  register  our  pas¬ 
sions. 

Music  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  life, 
and  with  self-e:q>res- 
sion  gives  forth  our  innermost  thou^ts, 
our  true  natures,  our  inspirations  and 
ideals,  and  brings  out  the  very  revela¬ 
tions  of  our  souls. 

With  self-expression  in  music,  a 
marked  step  forward  has  been  made  to 
build  up  character,  to  develop  the  high¬ 
est  and  best  traits  and  ideals  of  our 
natures,  and  to  keep  us  in  tune  and 
harmony  in  thought  and  deed  and  action 
with  the  Infinite. 

At  the  earliest  age,  self-ejqMession  in 
music  should  form  an  important  part  of 
children’s  training,  for  it  will  inculcate 
in  the  minds  of  the  child  the  teachings 
of  rhythm,  and  give  the  child  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  and  noble  in  life,  and 
the  beginning  of  un  understanding  of 
life’s  real  purpose. 

With  early  study  in  music,  children 
would  be  taught  with  self  expression  to 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  Divine 
order  of  creation,  to  feel  the  reaction 
to  harmony,  love  and  truth  and  to  real¬ 
ise  the  creative  purpose  of  life. 

Self-expression  in  music  is  such  an 
important  part  of  life,  that  its  influence 
on  the  body  and  the  soul  cannot  be 


overestimated,  and  as 
Carlyle  wrote  “There 
is  something  deep  and 
good  in  melqily,  for 
body  and  soul  go 
strangely  together.” 

A  leading  national 
educator  has  said 
“Music  is  seen  in  each 
act  of  life  for  there  is 
music  where  there  is 
not  song.  The  elements 
of  music  are  embodied 
in  our  everyday  life,  in 
our  breathing  and  eat¬ 
ing  and  talking.  Heart¬ 
beats  and  breathing  ex¬ 
emplify  riiythm;  the  part  that  is  played 
by  the  melody  in  a  piece  of  music  is 
quality  of  emotion  in  the  voice  by  which 
we  recognixe  anger,  love,  sincerity  or 
desire.  Any  harmony — or  lack  of  it — in 
music  is  jOst  like  an  expression  of  our 
social  relations  with  other  people. 

“All  of  which  is  a  reason  for  teaching 
children  more  music,  as  being  musicians 
gives  them  a  subtle  understanding  of 
living  and  of  social  relations.” 

Self-expression  in  music  must  mean 
more  than  teaching  children  to  sing  in 
the  schools,  there  should  be  other 
courses  in  piano,  violin,  and  other  in¬ 
struments.  The  modem  school  now 
has  regular  ensemble  orchestra  practice. 

Dr.  John  Erskine  of  the  Juilliard 
Foundation  of  Music  is  authority  for 
the  statement  “That  there  are  6,000 
full  Symi^ny  Orchestras  in  the  High 
Schools  with  all  instniments  represented. 
There  are  thousands  more  with  only  a 
few  instruments  represented.  In  West¬ 
ern  Cities  these  orchestras  are  taken 
very  seriously.” 

J.  Beveridge  wrote  this  of  “Music’s 
Refining  Tone.”  “That  which  I  have 


By 

Harry 

Edward 

Freund 

found  the  best  recreation  both  to  my 
mind  and  body,  whensoever  either  of 
them  stands  in  need  of  it,  is  music, 
which  exercises  at  once  both  body  and 
soul,  especially  when  I  play  myself;  for 
there,  methinks  the  same  motion  that 
my  hands  make  upon  the  instruments, 
the  instruments  make  iqxm  my  heart.” 

Self-e]q>ression  in  music,  as  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  life,  is  gradually  being 
recognized  with  its  intimate  relation  to 
health  and  happiness,  for  rhythm  regu¬ 
lates  life  and  action,  and  harmonizes 
thqught  and  feeling  in  the  rij^t  direc¬ 
tion. 

In  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the 
age,  self-expression  in  music  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  most  essential  for  well  being, 
and  realizing  the  true  values  of  life, 
musical  education  will  form  part  of  the 
training  of  the  children  of  today. 

School  musicians  are  fully  carrying 
out  the  best  and  highest  purposes  of 
education,  as  self-expression  in  music 
stands  out  as  a  necessity,  for  real  mental 
development  and  growth,  and  the  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  United  States  in  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  are  backing  up 
this  great  movement,  as  part  of  life 
itself,  which  assures  a  splendid  future, 
for  the  real  appreciation  of  musical 
education  and  culture  in  America,  for 
human  betterment  in  human  conduct 
and  control. 
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Mendelssohn’s 


Rondo 

Capriccio 


AM  HELD  in  tremendous  re- 
writes  Felix  Men- 


ispect  here, 

delssohn  'to  his  great  friend 
and  teacher,  Ignace  Moscheles,  “but  do 
you  know  I  think  my  ink  has  turned  a 
little  sour,  just  now,  because  my  horse 
bolted  with  me  this  aftemoim  and  ran 
like  a  hare  right  through  main  street 
and  half  the  town  straight  back  to  his 
stables.  I  kept  my  seat,  but  I  was  in 
such  a  rage;  and  weren’t  the  people  just 
delighted  to  see  their  “Herr  Music  Di¬ 
rector”  bouncing  along!  And  then,  too, 
there  really  are  not  enough  {xetty  girls 
here;  and,  after  all,  one  doesn’t  want  to 
be  composing  fugues  all  day  long.  But 
upon  my  soul,  I  am  getting  so  frumpy 
and  old-fashioned  that  I  dread  the 
thou^t  of  putting  on  a  dress  coat  and 
how  I  am  to  get  on,  if  I  go  to  England 
next  spring  and  have  to  wear  shoes,  I 
know  not. 

“You  once  said  to  me,  that  it  was 
time  I  wrote  a  nice  sober  piece,  after 
all  the  restless  ones;  and  that  advice  is 
always  running  in  my  head.  I  start  out 
soberly  and  then  away  I  careen,  when 
I  remember  what  Moscheles  said,  etc.; 
and  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  piece, 
but  never  mind,  I  will  get  the  better  of 
it  yet.” 

The  above  letter  and  the  “Rondo  Ca¬ 
priccio”  were  written  the  same  year, 
1833,  and  tnie  to  form,  Mendelssohn 
starts  quite  soberly  and  then  “away  he 
careens.”  But  posterity  is  grateful  for 
the  careening,  as  it  was  Mendelssohn’s 
most  distinctive  and  delightful  style. 
Much  of  his  enormous  pianistic  output 


Miss 

Theodora 

Troendle 


sounds  old  fashioned  and  long  drawn 
out  to  our  modem  ears.  Mendelssohn 
was  tremendously  popular  in  his  day. 
He  was  OF  his  time  and  not  ahead  of 
it.  He  was  at  his  greatest  in  his  Ora¬ 
torios.  But,  nevertheless,  there  are 
some  pieces  for  piano  that  still  retain 
their  popularity,  and  one  is  the  well 
known  “Rondo  Capriccio.” 

This  composition'  contains,  besides 
some  really  charming  and  effective 
melodies,  all  the  old-fashioned  tricks  of 
the  trade.  All  the  {Manistic  thunder; 
tremolos,  broken  octaves,  chromatic 
nins;  all  of  which  sound  a  little  banal 
and  superfluous  now,  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  piano  of  Mendelssohn’s 
day  was  far  from  the  magnificent  or¬ 
chestral  instrument  of  the  present  and 
that  composers  were  hard  imssed  for 
devices  to  cover  the  thinness  and  hol¬ 
lowness  of  its  tone. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
the  infinite  detail  necessary  to  cover  all 
the  interesting  points  in  this  [nece;  we 
will  only  have  time  to  speak  of  it  inter- 
^>retively.  It  must  be  played  in  “the 
grand  manner”!  The  early  eighties  were 
days  of  formality  and  of  etiquette. 
Much  of  the  music  written  for  the  salon 


could  have  been  condensed  many  pages 
and  the  listener  have  lost  nothing 
thereby;  it  was  an  age  of  infinite  leisure 
and  in  studying  Mendelssohn’s  “Rondo” 
you  will  notice  how  fully  he  develops 
every  new  theme  to  the  point  of  tedium 
if  not  played  with  grace  and  under¬ 
standing. 

The  presto  movement  is  quite  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  scherzo  from  the  “Mid¬ 
summer  Ni^t’s  Dream,”  probably 
Mendelssohn’s  most  bewitching  contri¬ 
bution  to  musical  literature,  and  it 
should  be  played  with  the  same  flute 
like  effect  that  the  orchestra  is  aUe  to 
achieve;  this  requires  the^riqjest  pos¬ 
sible  staccato  and  the  lightest  of  wrists. 
Mendelss(dm  was  noted  for  his  remark¬ 
able  facility,  particularly  in  passages 
requiring  great  delicacy.  Delicacy  was 
the  very  texttire  of  his  personality. 

“To  describe  his  playing,”  wrote  Rob¬ 
ert  Schumann,  “would  be  like  trying  to 
analyze  moonbeams.” 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  those 
djiys  of  the  early  eighties.  They  were 
verbose — slow — often  dull — but  they 
had  LEISURE;  the  leisure  to  love  and 
enjoy  the  arts  and  to  produce  great 
artists.  Have  we  done  as  well? 


1.  Jmdtimg  frmm  pmt  pmhUt 

mmems  ntaJ^  tkm  mmim  jmmI  •/  thm  rm^mimr 
pr0grmm  •/  thm  High  Smkm^t 

Bmmd.  Th^  hmmd  plmymd  /•r  thm  immmgurmti^n 
•/  Frtidmmt  mmd  mmrm  rm^tiy  tkmt 

•/  OIU0*9  g#yr»T. 


S»  tm  tk^  MUsUsippi  Stmim  tk«  Cimrka^ 

^  dmU  Higk  Sek0ol  Smemmd  Bmmd  •/  5S  mmmkmrt 
wmm  trmdit  fmr  iu  sekmml  by  ptmeimg  first  im 
Cimss  B,  1931. 


3.  Wkm  eould  bm  mtkmrwUm  t&«f»  mmtkmsimttic  1m 
r«r«l9li»f  tkmsm  Mimmmsmtm  girls  wkm  mmkm  up 
tkm  Almimndrim  Higk  Sekmml  Girls  Drsum  CmrpsT 
Tkm  Cmrps  kms  tmmrmd  mvmr  tkirty  eitims  tkis 


4.  Tkis  Cmdmr  Bmpids^  im^  Higk  Sekmml  qmmrtmt 
emimprismd  mf  ICmmiA  Skmrsiek^  Dmvid  Brmwm^ 
Ckmstmr  Fmtrmmmk^  mmd  WiUisum  Fimsslmr  plmemd 
Im  111  Divisimn  mt  tkm  J¥msimmml  tkis  ymmr,  Mr, 
Bmlmmd  Mmmklimmm,  mrekmstrml  dirmetmrf  is  im 
tkm  emmtmr. 


5.  Tkm  Nmrtk  Higk  Sekmml  brmss  qmmrtmtt  C«- 
Immbm*,  Okim^  mf  wkiek  Ckmrlms  Wimrd,  Bmbmrt 
Milmt^  Bmmsmm  AUmrd^  mmd  Nmrmmm  Spmim  mrm 
tkm  stmrSf  wmm  1st  Dimisimm  kmmmrs  mt  tkm 
Nmtimmml^  Imst  Jmmm, 


6.  Tkm  Wmmdwimd  ekmmbmr  grmup  mf  Wmst 
Higk  Sekmml^  Wmtmrlmm,  Im.,  wkiek  plmemd  first 
Im  tkm  Stmtm  Cmmtmst  is  emmprisrnd  m/t  Jtag«r 
Wmlf,  Fmul  Lmmmis^  Elimmr  Biek/mrd^  Arlimm 
BmmiSf  Mmrjmrim  S^bmrm  mmd  Dmm  Fmmlmy, 


7.  Evmm  tkmmgk  tkm  mmmbmrs  mf  S^Hl^llMf 
Higk  Sekmml  Bmmd^  Barrm^  Vmrmmmt^  rmemivm  mm 
ermdit  fmr  tkmir  mmsieml  mfimrts,  tkmy  mrm 
mwmrdmd  Imttmrs  fmr  smpmrimr  wmrk. 


3.  Tkm  FIlMf  Nmrtkmrm  Higk  Sekmml  mmrekimg 
bmmd  elmsmd  Imst  smmmmm  by  givimg  smvmrml  emtm» 
plimmmtary  emmemrts  fmr  tkm  bmmd  pmrmmts  mmd 
mtkmr  mmsie  Imwmrs  mf  FliMt,  Miekigmm, 


9.  Hmrm  wm  kmmm  tkm  Lmmmir,  N,  Cmrmlimm^  Higk 
Sekmml  Bmmd  mil  drmssmd  up  im  tkmir  **Smmdmy 
gm  tm  memtim*  **  elmtkms  fmr  ymur  imspmetimm, 
Tkmir  dirmetor  is  Mr,  Jmtmms  C,  Hmrpmr, 


10,  First  im  Stmtm  mmd  smemmd  im  tkm  ftmtimmml^ 
1931,  is  tkm  rmemrd  mf  Howmrd  Bmss,  fmrmmr 
elmrimmtist  mf  tkm  Mmsmm  City,  Imwm,  Higk 
Sekmml  Bmmd, 


11,  Tkis  32  pimem  blmek  mmd  gmld  MMl/anM«4 
bmsid  mf  Cmmmdimm,  Tmmms,  kms  m  strimg  mf  priwms 
tmm  numerous  tm  mmmtimm,  imeludimg  smvmrml 
sUvmr  ImvIm^  eups  mmd  emsk  mssmrds. 


12.  Froemmds  frmm  tkm  mmst  ssseemssful  emmemrt 
tkm  Allmmtowm  Jr,  Higk  Sekmml  Bmmd,  Allmm^ 
tmwn.  Pm.,  kms  mvmr  givmm  wmrm  used  tm  purekstsm 
tkmir  now  ssmifmrms,  Bneirelmd  tm  tkm  left  mf 
tkm  bmmd  is  tkmir  dirmetmr,  Mr,  Hmmry  Smltys. 


13.  At  thm  Lmwistom,  idakm,  eomtmsts  this  sprimg 
tkm  St,  Mmrims  High  Sekmml  B«m4  «»«m  first 
pimem  im  Clmss  C, 


14.  A  grmup  mf  hmys  mmd  girls  wkm  ksnrm  bmmm 
Immrming  tm  put  tkmir  leisure  IImim  Im  •  wmrtk* 
while  use  is  tkm  Hmwtkmrmm  Elmmmmtmry  Sekmml 
Orekmstrm  mf  Osdt  Pmrk,  lllimmis.  Miss  Oetstvim 
Blmir  dirmets. 


IS.  A  emmbimmtimm  militmry  bmssd  mmd  bugle 
emrps  mf  iwMMty  pimems  frmm  tkm  Hmrgrmvm 
Militmry  AemsUmy  mt  Ckmtkmm,  Virgissim,  pmsmd 
fmr  tkis  pieturm.  Cmptmim  E.  V,  Lewis  imstruets 
them  Im  tkmir  militmry  msusmuvmrs. 


16.  Although  Miekigmm  kstd  mm  stmtm  emmtmsts 
tkis  ymmr,  tkm  Omfmrd  Higk  Sekmml  Bmmd  rmtsUms 
tkm  ekmmplmnskip  trmpky  bmemusm  mf  ^rMvlMiw 
wimmimg  rmemrds. 


«  We  See  by 

the  Papers  » 


Jams  Black  Elected  Drum 
Major 

A  member  of  the  Boise,  Idaho,  High 
Scho(d  Band,  Janis  Black,  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  successful  playing  in  the 
band,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected 
drxim  major  for 
the  coming 
year.  Lucky 
girl! 

Now  Janis  is 
far  from  a  be¬ 
ginner  in  the 
art  of  drum 
majoring,  but 
if  any  of  you 
champion  drum 
majors  would 
like  to  do  a 
good  turn  and 
give  her  the 
benefit  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  your  ex- 
perience  by 
passing  on  a 
few  good  pointers,  I’m  sure  she’ll  wel¬ 
come  the  suggestions. 

It  will  be  her  job  to  teach  the  new 
members  how  to  drill  and  lead  the  band 
at  all  public  performances,  including 
the  football  games.  Janis  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  successful  drum  ma¬ 
jor  of  herself,  so  let’s  do  all  we  can  to 
boost  her. 

San  Leandro  Bands  Have 
Competition  of  Their  Own 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  band  that 
could  parade  from  here  to  there  and 
back  again  and  still  be  “chins  up”  when 
it  marches  down  the  home  stretch? 
Maybe  your  band  can  (I  didn’t  really 
say  it  couldn’t),  but  you  have  nothing 
on  the  San  Leandro  High  School  R.  O. 
T.  C.  Band  out  in  sunny  California. 
Chins  up!  Poof!  that  band  couldn’t 
march  otherwise.  For  the  last  three 
years  the  organization  has  rated  high 
in  Class  A  competition. 

And  the  girls’  band!  Even  though 


the  band  is  only  a  year  old,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  shown  the  boys  some  “stiff”  com¬ 
petition  in  both  playing  and  marching. 


Mr.  Charles  Way  is  in  charge  of  both 
organizations  and  gives  no  preference  to 
either,  so  he  says. 
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Textu  Soloists  Win  Honors 
At  the  East  Texas  High  School  Band 
Contest  held  at  Waxahachie,  Texas,  last 
April,  two  soloists  of  the  Caldwell, 
Texas,  High 
School  Band, 
a  boy  and  girl, 
both  very  adept 
at  manipulating 
their  re^)ective 

^instruments,  lit¬ 
erally  carried 
away  the  hon- 


May 

won 

place 

also  won  the 
score 

on  her 

over  compe- 
Class 

B.  A.  Mc¬ 
Lean  placed  first  in  Class  C  and  also 
won  the  second  highest  score  on  his 
trombone  over 

Sail  competition 
in  Class  A,  B 
and  C,  High 
School  Divi¬ 
sion. 

It’s  hardly 
probable'  that 
we  could  all 
make  such  rec¬ 
ords  as  these 
two  popular 
young  Texas 
musicians  have 
done,  but  let’s 
try  following  in 
their  footsteps 
this  year. 
Wouldn’t  it  be 
grand  to  be 
voted  the  best 
high  school  mu¬ 
sician  at  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  next  year?  There’s 
nothing  to  stop  us  from  trying  anyway. 


St.  Joseph  Institute  Plays  Initial  Concert  at  Villa  Park 


Decked  out  in  their  finest  purfde  and 
blue  toggery  this  band  of  about  fifty 
boys  of  the  St.  Jose;^  Institute  Band 
of  LaGrange,  Illinois,  opened  up  the 
season’s  concerts  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  at  Villa  Park,  early 
this  summer.  Since  that  time  the  band 
has  been  in  constant  demand  to  play 
at  different  civic  affairs. 

And  is  it  any  wonder,  for  the  band 
is  a  prize  winner,  having  tied  for  first 


place.  Class  A,  with  Sacred  Heart 
School  Band  at  the  Catholic  Contest- 
Festival  this  si»ing.  Many  of  the  solo¬ 
ists  are  also  Archdiocesan  contest  win¬ 
ners. 

In  addition  to  the  zeal  and  interest 
these  boys  have  for  their  music,  mucli 
of  the  band’s  success  must  be  attributed 
to  its  daily  instnKtress,  Sister  Regina, 
and  to  Guido  Mattei  who  directs  once 
a  week. 


St.  Carthage  Band  Elevates  Its  Banner 


Catholic  school  bands  is  the  fact  that 
each  and  every  member  of  the  band 
must  own  his  own  instrument  and  pay 
an  extra  fee  for  musical  instruction. 
This  factor  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
these  boys  and  girls  really  make  head¬ 
way  once  they  express  their  desire  for 
and  begin  to  study  an  instrument. 

The  St.  Carthage  school  is  in  charge 
of  the  Dominican  Sisters  with  Guido 
Mattei,  to  the  right  of  the  {NCture,  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  instruction  of  the  band. 


Even  though  the  St.  Carthage  School 
Band,  Chicago,  is  not  as  large  as  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  competitors,  it  maintains  a 
comi^ete  instrumentation  and  has  won 
first  place  in  Class  B  for  the  last  two 
years.  Several  soloists  of  the  band  also 
placed  first. 

As  do  all  Catholic  school  bands  the 
St.  Carthage  Band  gives  two  concerts  a 
year,  the  receipts  of  which  cover  inci¬ 
dental  expenses.  Another  interesting 
and  perhaps  enlightening  feature  of  the 


Notice  to  prospective 'contributors: 
Even  though  you  have  heard  that  there 
is  poetry  in  everything,  including  the 
waste  paper  basket,  don’t  let  that 
frighten  you.  Need  more  be  said? 
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Iowa  Band  Scores  Triumph  at  State  Contest 


Here  a  strike,  there  a  strike,  every¬ 
where  a  strike  out  in  the  “Great  North¬ 
west”  where  the  fanner  reigns  su¬ 
preme. 

But  what  we  do  hope  is  that  it 
doesn’t  spread  to  the  school  musicians 
out  there.  Wouldn’t  that  be  a  calam¬ 
ity  to  have  a  “School  Musicians’  Holi¬ 


day  Strike,”  especially  out  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  where  our  school  musicians 
have  made  such  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  West  High  School  Band  of  Wa¬ 
terloo,  under  the  direction  of  Ralph 
Pronk,  finished  last  season  by  winning 
second  place  in  the  Iowa  State  Con¬ 


test.  Mr.  Pronk,  who  is  Supervisor  of 
Instrumental  Music  in  the  West  Wa¬ 
terloo  Public  Schools,  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  showing  made  by  the  band. 

The  woodwind  and  brass  chamber 
groups,  one  of  whose  pictures  you  will 
see  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  were  also 
lucky  winners. 


Sacred  Heart  Ties  for  First  with  St.  Joseph  Institute 


Traverse  Scores  High  at 


Charlevoix  Festival 

The  fifty  piece  Traverse  City  High 
School  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Dewey  D.  Kalember,  brought  back 
many  laurels  from  the  district  music 
festival  held  at  Charlevoix,  Michigan, 
last  spring. 

The  band  played  three  numbers,  the 
first  being  “Festival  March,”  the  new 
composition  of  Director  Kalember; 
second,  “Hymn  and  Processional”  by 
Busch;  and  last,  “Light  Cavalry  Over¬ 
ture”*  by  Suppe.  The  band  rated  “ex¬ 
cellent”;  the  brass  quartet  rated  “very 
good”;  and  the  string  quartet,  “good.” 

At  the  massed  band  concert  in  the 


Descendants  from  all  different  nation¬ 
alities  are  assembled  in  this  group  of 
happy  boys  who  make  up  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  finest  Catholic  School  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Sacred  Heart  School  Band, 
Chicago. 


tion  of  the  band  boys,  Mr.  Anthony 
Petrocelli,  instructor  of  the  band,  has 
made  a  great  success  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  its  four  short  years  of  existence. 
The  school  also  maintains  a  very  large 
orchestra. 


evening,  Donald  McMeekan  of  the 
Traverse  City  Band  was  selected  for 
solo  trumpet  position. 

Traverse  City  High  School  is  proud 
of  its  band  and  director,  and  are  as¬ 
sured  of  future  victories. 


“Striking”  can  hardly  describe  the 
band’s  appearance  as  the  boys  step  out 
to  parade,  for  their  uniforms  are  of  a 
bright  red,  and  white  combination.  At 
the  Catholic  School  Band  Contest  this 
spring  the  band  tied  for  first  place  hon¬ 
ors  with  St.  Joseph  Institute. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Felician 
Sisten,  and  the  whole  hearted  coopera- 
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Ohio  Band  to  Get  New 
Unifornu 

Rumor  has  it  that  on  or  about  Octo¬ 
ber  15  the  West  Senior  High  School 
Band  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  outfitted  in  a  brand  new  seal 
brown  cap  and  cape  uniform.  What  a 
relief!  Prosperity  finally  made  that  cor¬ 
ner. 

There  will  be  about  sixty  uniforms 
on  the  order  in  three  sizes,  large,  me¬ 
dium,  and  small.  The  material  used  in 
their  making  is  to  be  of  the  best  broad¬ 
cloth,  cravanetted,  and  good  satin  lin¬ 
ings. 

Bids  from  uniform  manufacturers 
are  now  being  received  as  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  the  director  of  the  band,  ex¬ 
pects  to  let  the  contract  October  1. 


News  Reporters,  Please! 
News  or  jokes,  it’s  up  to  you!  I 
want  the  news  and  you  want  to  read  it. 
Come,  let’s  get  going  for  October  is 
almost  here. 


The  man  who  deals  in  sunshine 
Is  the  man  who  gets  the  crowds. 
He  does  a  lot  more  business 
Than  the  one  who  peddles  clouds. 


St.  Mary  High  School  Band; 
Conquests--lJ  nnumhered 

(Picture  Below) 

Helping  to  double  the  population  of 
the  little  town  of  Wiscohsin  Rapids  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  Contest  this  sfNing 
was  just  one  of  the  incidental  things 
that  the  smartly  uniformed  St.  Mary 
High  School  Band,  Menasha,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  was  accused  of. 

As  a  Class  B  contestant  the  band 
was  rated  in  Group  I  together  with 
four  other  bands.  And  when  it  came 
to  showmanship,  the  band  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  winning  first  place  by  giving  a 
very  spectacular  parade  performance. 
They  placed  second  in  this  exhibition. 
Galen  W.  Unser,  in  co<^ration  with 
his  assistant.  Rev.  Jos.  A.  Becker,  di¬ 
rects  the  organization. 


The  Largest  of  All  Chicago  Parochial  School  Bands 


Averaging  from  eighty  to  ninety-five 
members  the  St.  Rita  School  Band  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  largest 
Catholic  School  Band  in  Chicago.  For 
the  last  four  years  the  band  has  been 
the  largest  to  enter  the  Catholic  con¬ 
tests.  There  is  also  a  second  band  and 
an  orchestra  almost  as  big  as  the  first 
band. 

Being  that  large  has  been  no  handi¬ 
cap,  for  the  band  rates  high,  having 


won  two  first  and  two  second  places  in 
Class  A  in  the  last  four  years. 

Clad  in  their  stately  black  and  white 
uniforms  these  boys  present  a  very 
smart  appearance,  and  perhaps,  should 
we  say,  a  little  elderly  even  though 
most  of  them  are  short  of  stature. 

Encircled  in  the  upper  left  hand  cor¬ 
ner  is  Rev.  Father  Green,  Pastor  of 
the  Parish,  and  in  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  is  their  skilled  and  most  compe¬ 
tent  director,  Mr.  Guido  Mattei. 


Class  Instruction  Proves  Successful  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


Classes  of  instrumental  students, 
who  have  had  no  previous  experience  or 
private  training,  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  young 
group  of  violin  students  of  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colorado,  posed  for  this  picture 
immediately  after  a  very  successful  re¬ 
cital  on  June  10.  They  are  being 
taught  by  Lawrence  Sardoni,  through 
class  instruction  only. 

Mr.  Sardoni  a(h4>ts  to  his  own  class¬ 
room  teaching  all  the  fine  [mints  of 
violin  instruction,  makes  the  lessons  in 
music  more  appealing  because  of  the 
social  contacts,  and  lessens  the  price  of 


tuition  to  a  point  within  the  reach  of 
homes  of  very  moderate  circumstances. 
In  class  recitals  he  demonstrates  fully 
that  the  instruction  is  a  success  from 
every  point  of  view. 
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.  TImm  Mm  <k*  Hwtla — 

4bom,  ThaBH  F.  Duct.  Jr.,  Comet  Boioiit 
Aiaodalo  Loader,  United  Statee  Amj  Band 


U.  C.  llaota,  Dlraotat 


AadMT,  Moon  Band 
Oouree 


Arttar  8.  Wlteamb 
comet  SoMit  and  Aiat. 
Leader  U.  8.  Marine 
Band 


Chao.  Boneet,  CometUt 
Paul  Whlteman't 
Orcheetra 


Ti^eNew  “Concert”  Cornet 

*‘with  the  Singing  Tone” 


Speaking  of  the  new  Martin  “Concert”  Comet,  Lieut.  Thomaa  F.  Dar^,  Jr.,  Comet 
Soloiat  and  Aaaodate  Leader  of  the  United  States  Army  Band,  says,  'Vt  has  m  big 
‘Imseisms’  tea# — ytt  ear  caa  product  m  pimissims  mrithsmt  Istimg  that  'simgimg’  quality 
which  distirngmishcM  it  from  all  other  comets.  The  tuning  is  the  best  1  hove  ever 
encountered,  mssd  its  seemingly  unlimited  tonal  possibilities  should  prove  a  special 
advantage  to  players  svho  want  to  get  volume,  without  sswrifice  of  quality." 


Theret  That's  an  unbiased  opinion  of 
the  new  Martin  “Concert”  Comet  by  one 
of  America’s  greatest  cornetists.  Mr. 
I>arcy  puts  his  finger  on  one  specific  rea¬ 
son  why  this  is  the  Comet  for  the  school 
musician,  "volume,  without  sacrifice  of 
quality." 

But  there  are  many  other  reasons,  ea- 
dorsed  by  school  Bandmasters  and  Cor- 


netists  well  known  to  every  reader  of  this 
magazine.  We  want  every  school  musi~ 
cion,  every  Director,  to  kMw  these  facts. 
We've  a  lot  of  things  to  tell,  assd  show 
you,  about  this  new  instrument  that  u 
really  new.  Send  the  coupon  today,  and 
also  see  the  iaiJramraf  at  your  local 
Martin  dealers.  No  obligation.  Just  get 
the  facts.  We  are  expecting  to  hw  from 
YOU. 


MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Carl  A.  Aaraeth— 1912-1932 
The  drumming  fraternity  lost  one  of 
its  most  talented  disciples  in  the  death 
of  young  Carl  Aarseth,  nationally  fa¬ 
mous  drummer  and  drum  instructor, 
when  a  careening  automobile  out  of 
control,  plunged  over  curb  and  side¬ 
walk  to  crush  him  against  a  building, 
on  the  evening  of  May  28,  1932. 

Elarly  recognition  came  to  him  as  the 
National  High  School  Rudimental 
Champion  at  Flint,  Michigan,  in  1930. 
He  had  the  talent,  the  ambition,  and 
the  love  for  the  art  that  is  given  but 
to  a  chosen  few. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  his  teachings 
were  valued  and  respected  by  members 
of  the  famous  Drum  section  of  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Post  American 
Legion,  composed  of  men  nearly  twice 
his  age.  He  was  also  instructor  for  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Eklucation  Legion 
Post  Corps,  and  a  task  that  he  loved 
perhaps  above  all,  the  instruction  for 
the  dnunmer  boys  of  his  former  band 
of  the  Austin  High  School.  Carl  had 
just  arrived  at  the  threshold  for  the 
greatest  honor  the  Drum  world  can  be¬ 
stow.  He  was  ever  willing  to  learn 
more;  eager  to  help  and  improve  oth¬ 
ers;  bright,  alert,  and  keen.  His  heart 
was  in  every  phase  of  drumming  activ¬ 
ity. 

Let  the  drums  beat  a  muffled  roll  to 
mourn  for  a  drummer  boy  crusader  and 
sincere  friend. 

Oddfellows  Are  Entertained 
Just  recently  members  of  the  Junior 
Symphony  orchestra  of  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire,  visited  the  Odd  Fellows 
Home,  at  Concord,  and  gave  an  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  pleasure  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  there.  Comet  solos  were  played 
by  Edwin  Young,  Jr.,  Kenneth  Foss 
and  Leon  Chapman.  Margaret  Stacy 
entertained  with  her  violin  and  Leon 
Wormwood  rendered  a  trombone  solo. 
Several  other  solo  numbers  were  ren¬ 
dered  after  which  the  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Bilodeau, 
played  a  few  novelty  numbers  and  pa¬ 
triotic  airs. 

Coming  in  Early 

“What  time  is  it,  my  dear  James?” 

“My  Sweet  Irene,  it  is  but  a  quarter 
of  twelve.” 

“Liar!  the  clock  strikes  three!” 

“But,  Light  of  My  Life,  is  not  three 
a  quarter  of  twelve?” 
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♦  Book  Reviews  ♦ 


Storien  of  Favorite  Overtures 
By  Edward  Meltzer 
Meltzer  Publications,  Chicago 

If  you,  as  a  school  musician  or  per¬ 
haps  a  director,  are  not  familiar  with 
the  stories  of  several  of  the  favorite 
overtures,  the  required  numbers  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
study  up  on  them  a  bit. 

In  the  hope  that  the  enjoyment  of 
these  universally  beloved  works  might 
be  increased,  this  booklet  presents  the 
stories  of  twenty-five  of  them,  as  well 
as  brief  biographical  sketches  of  their 
sixteen  composers. 

The  overtures  treated  were  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  popularity,  their  adapt¬ 
ability  to  both  band  and  orchestra  and 
the  amount  of  interesting  material  avail¬ 
able  concerning  them. 

The  contents  have  been  limited  to  the 
works  of  the  composers  whose  names 
begin  with  one  of  the  first  thirteen  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  it  being  planned  at 
some  future  date  to  publish  a  second 
series  which  will  deal  in  similar  fashion 
with  the  overtures  of  the  remaining 
composers. 

Music  and  Romance  for  Youth 

By  Hazel  Gertrude  Kinscella 
R.  C.  A.  Victor  Co.,  Inc. 

“Know  thy  music!”  What  a  great 
sphere  that  one  phrase  suggests. 
Whether  we  will  or  no,  music  is  now 
“In  the  Air,”  in  every  social  function, 
in  every  p)art  of  our  daily  life.  Never 
before  has  it  mattered  so  much  whether 
one  ap)preciated  or  understood  music, 
but  now  life  is  so  full  of  it  that  not  to 
be  familiar  with  the  world’s  best  music 
literature  is  to  consider  one’s  self  uncul¬ 
tured  and  uneducated.  That  we  may 
better  ap>preciate  and  understand  music. 
Miss  Kinscella  has  woven  for  you  in  her 
story,  “Music  and  Romance  for  Youth,” 
a  romantic  tale  of  the  beginnings  of 
music  of  all  nations. 

The  course,  which  is  compx>sed  of 
three  p>arts,  is  intended  for  study  in  the 
entire  six  semesters  in  Junior  High 
School.  Each  p)art  is,  in  turn,  divided 
into  sixteen  sep>arate  cheers,  one  les¬ 
son  each  semester  being  p>lanned  as  a 
review  of  preceding  chapters. 


In  conjunction  with  the  daily  lesson, 
it  is  suggested  that  espjecially  adapted 
records  be  chosen  to  illustrate  the  chap)- 
ter  topMC. 

As  a  p>art  of  each  chapter  outline, 
there  are  detailed  suggestions  for  inten¬ 
sive  study  and  listening. 

To  those  “Jimiors”  in  music,  though 
pwssibly  older  in  years,  this  book  should 
furnish  a  p>ractical  introduction  to  more 
advanced  studies. 

Musical  Theory — Book  / 

By  Arthur  Olat  Andersen 
H.  T.  FitzSimons,  Publisher 

If  the  subject  of  musical  theory  is 
presented  in  a  way  that  will  hold  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  student,  the  child  mind  is 
very  receptive  and  will  grasp  the  praints 
presented  very  easily. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  author 
of  this  book  has  set  forth  a  series  of 
forty  short  lessons  in  theory  designed 
for  ruled  blackboard  work. 

•  The  lessons  take  up  in  detail  the 
staffs,  varieties  of  time,  scale  degrees, 
intervals  of  all  kinds  and  their  measure¬ 
ments,  and  the  formation  of  triads. 

Although  the  teacher  will  find  that 
these  lessons  require  no  extra  ap)plica- 
tion  to  the  subject,  the  ruled  blackboard 
is  necessary,  as  the  entire  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  the  student  will  be  through 
the  visualization  in  large  music  symbols 
the  thoughts  presented. 

Sight-Singing 

By  D.  a.  Clippinger 
H.  T.  FitzSimons,  Publisher 

In  the  making  of  a  true  musician,  a 
vast  amount  of  rightly  directed  effort  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors. 

Music  makes  its  ap>p)eal  to  the  ear  but 
the  eye  must  be  trained  to  follow  its 
system  of  visible  signs  and  notations. 
In  other  words  what  one  hears  he  should 
be  able  to  represent  to  the  eye.  The 
student  must  also  be  able  to  establish  a 
feeling  of  rhythm  when  he  looks  at  the 
notes. 

This  treatise  on  “Sight-Singing”  by  D. 
A.  Clip)pinger  undertakes  to  show  the 
student  how  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
right  kind  of  musical  thinking,  thus 
eliminating  any  otherwise  wasted  effort. 


Why  is  the  clarinet  one  of  the  most 
Jificmlt  of  all  wind  instruments  to 
learn  to  play?  Because  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  instruments  that  is  not 
equipped  with  an  entirely  mecJumical 
means  of  making  the  chromatic  tones. 

Can  you  give  one  practical  reason 
why  some  of  the  tone  holes  on  the 
datinet  have  been  left  without  covers, 
to  be  covered  by  the  finger  tips,  as  on 
a  flute  or  piccolo? 

Pedler  is  the  first  to  introduce  the 
“Covertype”  clarinet,  every  tone  hole 
equipped  with  a  cover-hey.  School 
Birndmasters  and  Orchestra  Directors, 
wherever  it  is  tried,  ptroclaim  it  the 
"best  clarinet  made  for  the  school 
musician." 

Write  •  today  for  facts  about 
“Covertype”  and  other  fine  Pedler  in¬ 
struments.  No  obligation.  Mail  coupon 
or  see  yosw  local  music  dealer  today. 


Pedler 

WOODWINDS 


HARRY  PEDLER  &  CO. 

Dept.  S.  M.  9-32,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Wkfaoat  oMipaiin  tm  ia  any  way  Jpmtt 
•mI  complaCa  mtotmation  tboat  the  “Cover- 
type”  and  other  Sat  Pedler  woodwinde. 

Name _ _ _ 

Addreae - 

Towa _ State - 

Pleaea  write  yoor  diroctor’e  name  in  margin 
below. 
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THE  BANK  OF  EDUCATION  NEVER  FAILS— INVEST  IN  MUSIC  STUDY 


Small  Instrumental  Groups 
Enjoy  These  Publications — 

(THEY  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  AN  AMATEUR  GROUP  TO 
BECOME  CONCERT  OR  RADIO  FAVORITES) 


PreMer’a 

FIRST  STRING 
QUARTET  BOOK 

Prica,  $US  Cciniileta 

A  splendid  group  of  15  melodious 
pieces  of  good  musical  quality 
which  are  effective  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  forbidding  technical  de¬ 
mands. 


THE  TRIO  CLUB 

CoOactioa  far  VioUfi,  ’Cello  and  Piano 
Price,  $ZJ(  Ccmpleta 

This  superb  collection  of  19 
pieces  in  well-balanced  arrange¬ 
ments,  is  satisfying  to  amateurs 
and  professionals  alike  since  the 
charm  of  its  contents  conceal  the 
easy-to-play  side. 


Take  Advantage  of  Opportunities  to  be 
A  Soloist  on  Your  Instrument — 

(HERE  ARE  ALBUMS  SUPPLYING  FINE  REPERTOIRES) 


STUDENTS  FIRST  CELLO  ALBUM 
With  Piano  Accompaniment 
Price  $1.W 

'  19  attractive,  easy  numbers 

’CELLO  AND  PIANO  ALBUM 
Prica  $lJt 

14  pieces  iriving  a  fine  variety. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  FOLIO 
FOR  FLUTE 
Prica  $14* 

14  satisfying  Flute  solos  with  Piano  acc. 


THE  INVINCIBLE  FOLK) 

FOR  CLARINET 
Price  $14* 

14  B  'flat  Clarinet  solos  with  Piano  acc. 


THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUO 
FOR  CORNET 
Price  $14# 

2S  B-flat  Comet  and  Piano  duets 
that  please. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  FOUO 
FOR  TROMBONE 
Price  $14# 

13  Trombone  and  Piano  offerings. 


B-FLAT  SAXOPHONE  AND 
PIANO  ALBUM 
Price  $14# 

19  classic  and  standard  numbers 


A  DOZEN  SONGS  FOR  SAXO- 
PHONES-CUy  Smith 
C  Tenor  Saxophone  (ted  in  Score),  S#c 
E-Flat  Alte  Saxophone  (2nd  in  Scwe), 
S#e. 

B-Flat  Saxophone  (ted  in  Score),  Ste. 
Piano  Accompaniment,  TSc. 


ALBUM  OF  FAVORITE  FIRST 
POSITION  PIECES 
For  VioBn  and  Piano 
Price  $14# 

22  tuneful  and  worthy  pieces. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  FIRST  AND 
THIRD  POSITION  PIECES 
For  Violin  amd  Piano 
Price  $14# 

18  excellent  study  or  recital  pieces. 

ALBUM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 
For  VioUa  and  Piano 
By  Arthur  Hartmann  Prica  $141 

22  notable  transcriptions. 


A  NEW  GEM  FOR  BAND- 

Springtime  in  Chinatown — By  Victor  Renton 


A  delightful,  fresh  and  novel 
composition  that  wins  friends 
wherever  heard. 

Band— Price  $la2S 

Also  published  for  Piano  SolO’— Pr.  40c 


WON  ACCLAIM  IN  ITS  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  PREMIERE  WITH 
EDWIN  FRANKO  GOLD¬ 
MAN’S  FAMOUS  BAND 


IS  YOUR  BAND 

Joining  in  the  “Spirit  of 
1932  Prosperity  Campaign?” 
Read  particulars  in  the 
September  ETUDE. 


Theodore 
Presser  Co. 


World’s 
Largest 
Sto^  of 
Music  of 
All  Publishers 


1712-1714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tonality  is  stressed,  in  particular,  for 
it  is  the  feeling  of  tonality,  according  to 
the  author,  that  is  the  basis  of  musical 
thinking,  or  in  short,  the  relation  of  all 
tones  of  a  key  to  a  keytone.  The  singer 
must  think  each  tone  as  he  sings  it. 

Harmony,  intervals,  the  chromatic 
scale,  and  transposition  are  discussed  in 
detail  with  pages  of  illustrations. 

Statements  from,  various  people  who 
have  mastered  the  book  have  already 
proved  to  the  author  that  it  has  given 
them  the  self-confidence  in  reading 
music  that  they  had  always  hoped  to 
have.  Rightly  directed  efforts  had 
solved  their  problem. 

Making  an  Orchestra 

By  Dorothy  B.  Commins 
The  MacMillan  Co.,  Publishers 

You  wanted  to  ask  someone  about  the 
instrumentation  of  an  orchestra  and  the 
players’  locations  but  you  felt  that  igno¬ 
rance  of  this  sort  was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
played.  Well,  don’t  bother  now — for 
here  is  a  {xeture  book  that  will  tell  you 
all  about  it,  and  best  of  all,  it  can  be 
understood  by  the  whole  family,  from 
grandpa  down  to  the  little  tots. 

On  the  frontispiece  is  a  full  size  page 
picture  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  in 
full  swing  under  Toscanini.  Further  on 
is  the  introduction,  and  then  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  each  and  every  instrument 
together  with  a  brief  text  under  each. 

In  addition  to  this  material  there  are 
pictures  of  the  instruments  and  the  men 
playing  them,  which  may  be  cut  out,  if 
you  wish,  and  placed  in  position  on  the 
big  chart  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This 
will  enable  you  to  see  more  clearly,  ex¬ 
actly,  how  each  instrument  is  arranged 
and  {dayed.  The  author’s  intention  was 
that  this  book  should  really  help  you  to 
enjoy  and  understand  the  next  sym¬ 
phony  concert  you  attend. 

Hot  Melody  Secrets 

Lertich  Publishing  Co. 

IF  you  wish  to  help  prosperity  turn 
that  comer  why  not  increase  your 
income  by  playing  jazz. 

“Hot  Melody  Secrets”  is  one  of  the 
first  successful  short  and  easy  improvis¬ 
ing  books  of  today. 

It  can  be  used  only  on  instruments 
which  play  a  single  note  of  melody,  and 
will  teach  you  how  to  improvise  in  any 
key  and  i^ay  the  melody  without  the 
use  of  harmony.  The  system  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  very  easily  learned.  N.  R. 
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for  $1 

CHOICE  OF 

15  orchestrations  (express  col.) 
or 

30  copies  sheet  music  (prepaid) 
or 

10  guaranteed  saxophone  reeds 
(mention  sizes) 

2  books  on  “Improvising”  and  mod¬ 
em  hot  playing 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

5129  W.  North  Ato., 
Milwaukoo,  Wia. 


Have  You  Tried 
Clarinet  Quartettes? 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  how 
pleasing  they  are  and  how  they  de¬ 
velop  a  sense  of  a  good  woodwind 
tone. 

We  publish  a  series  of  trios,  quar¬ 
tettes  and  quintettes  for  various 
combinations  of  woodwinds,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  school  ensembles. 

Write  for  catalog  and  sample  part 
today. 

We  specialize  in  music  for  wood¬ 
wind  and  brass  instruments. 

The  Cundy-Bettoney  Co. 

Jemeice  Plein,  Mest. 


Music  Teacher:  What  b  the  motive 
in  that  composition  of  Tzychinosky’s  I 
just  {dayed? 

Student:  Sounded  like  revenge. 


“Hey!”  roared  the  constable.  “You 
can’t  swim  there!” 

“I  know  I  can’t!”  shouted  the  un¬ 
lucky  canoeist.  “Help!  Help!” 


A  pretty  girl  fell  overboard,  and  her 
lover  with  her  on  the  excursion,  leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  as  she  rose 
to  the  surface  and  cried,  “Give  me 
your  hand!” 

“Please  ask  father,”  she  answered,  as 
she  sank  for  the  second  time. 


“Hurrah;  five  dollars  for  my  latest 
story!” 

“Congratulations,  young  man.  From 
whom  did  you  get  the  money?” 

“From  the  express  company.  They 
lost  it.” 

Judge — You  have  been  sentenced  nine 
times  for  picking  pockets.  What  did 
you  get  last  time? 

Accused — Only  SO  cents  and  a  key, 
sir. 


Amusing  at  Least 

1st  Hayseed:  We’ve  got  a  goat  with¬ 
out  a  nose. 

2nd  Ditto:  How  does  it  smell? 

1st  Hayseed:  Terrible! 


Man  at  the  Gate  to  Boy:  Is  your 
mother  home? 

Boy:  You  don’t  suppose  I’m  mowing 
this  lawn  because  the  grass  is  long,  do 
you? 


Diner:  Here,  waiter,  tell  the  orches¬ 
tra  to  play  “Carmen”  while  I  eat  this 
beefsteak. 

Waiter:  Yes,  sir,  but  why? 

Diner:  I  want  to  hear  the  toreador 
song;  I  feel  like  a  bull-fighter. 


A  dear  old  lady  had  returned  from 
her  first  visit  to  France.  “What  im¬ 
pressed  you  most?”  she  was  asked. 

“Well,”  she  replied,  after  a  moment 
or  two  of  thought,  “I  think  it  was  the 
French  pheasants  singing  the  mayon¬ 
naise.” 


A  small  Kansas  boy  was  saying  his 
prayers  when  his  mother  happened  to 
overhear  one  petition. 

“And  please,  God,”  he  was  saying, 
“make  Boston  the  ca[Mtal  of  Vermont.” 

“Why,  Tommy,”  asked  his  mother, 
“what  in  the  world  made  you  ask  that?” 

“Because,”  he  answered,  “I  made  it 
that  way  in  my  examination  paper  to¬ 
day,  and  I  want  to  be  right.” 


First  Boy:  My  father  dug  out  the 
Mississippi  River  and  threw  up  the  dirt 
and  made  the  Rocky  Mountains! 

Second  Boy:  That’s  nothing — you 
have  heard  of  the  dead  sea,  haven’t 
you?  Well,  my  father  killed  it! 


On  the  concert  program  of  one  of  the 
larger  orchestras,  not  so  many  weeks 
ago,  was  Beethoven’s  “Leonore”  over¬ 
ture,  the  two  climaxes  of  which  are  each 
followed  by  a  trumpet  passage  offstage. 

The  first  climax  came,  but  not  a 
sound  emanated  from  the  trumpet. 

The  conductor,  considerably  annoyed, 
went  on  to  the  second.  Again  there  was 
silence. 

This  time,  the  overture  being  finished, 
he  rushed  into  the  wings.  There  he 
found  the  trumpet  player  still  arguing 
with  the  house  fireman. 

“I  tell  you,  you  can’t  play  that  thing 
back  here,”  the  latter  was  saying. 
“There’s  a  concert  going  on.” 


the  supreme 
achievement  in 


ACCORDIONS 


with  piano -type  keyboard 
for  BOTH  HANDS 

This  announcement  heralds  a  new  era 
for  the  accordion.  The  revolutionary 
new  Soprani-Lunbeg  keyboard  brings 
vou  now  what  every  accordion  enthusiast 
has  hoped  might  be  possible  some  day. 

A  hundred  Mr-cent,  piano-type  keyboard 
for  bass  as  well  as  trebu.  No  more  baffling 
buttons.  Play  it  exactly  like  a  piano.  Play 
standard  piano  music  without  analyzing. 

The  keys  for  the  left  hand  are  narrow 
and  arranged  in  a  compact  semi-circle  for 
easy  fingering.  Without  even  moving  your 
arm  you  command  a  range  of  three  full 
chromatic  octaves  from  “A”  below  the  bass 
clef  to  "A”  second  space  treble  clef.  The 
ri^t  hand  extends  the  range  to  the  second 
"A"  above  the  treble  clef. 

For  the  pianist,  here  is  a  "doubling”  in¬ 
strument  whidi  reouires  no  tedious  prac¬ 
tice.  Within  a  week  or  so  he  can  play  it 
creditably.  Within  a  couple  months, be  can 
play  it  praaically  as  well  as  he  can  the 
piano.  In  fact  this  amazing  invention  paves 
the  way  to  easy  mastery  of  this  delightful 
instrument  for  everybody. 

Opens  up  a  wealth  of  tone  and  technic 
possibilities.  Unlocks  new  tone  coloring, 
brighter  tints  and  novel  effects  as  demandra 
by  new  day  composers. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FAaS 

G>mplete  literature — just  off  the  press  — 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Pictures  and  de¬ 
scribes  this  great  new  invention  in  detail. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  CO. 

630  iOUTH  WAIASH  AVEw  CHICAGO,  lU. 
Dnpt.  902 
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(^LAYERS  in  many  prize 
winning  school  bands  and 
drum  corps  use  Ludwig  drums. 
Brilliant,  snappy  tone  and  won¬ 
derful  carrying  power  win  in¬ 
stant  attention  and  admiration 


for  the  Ludwig-equipped  drum 
section. 

A  quickly-respoosive  Ludwig 
drum  improves  yotir  playing. 
There  are  models  for  every  use 
in  band,  orchestra  or  drum 


corps. 

The  Ludwig 
5-Step  Plan 

Assures  a  playing  drum  corps  in  six 
weeks.  Simple,  practical,  based  on 
Ludwig’s  long  experience  organiz¬ 
ing  and  equipping  successful  corps. 
We'll  gladly  help  you.Write  or  check 


coupon  for  detailed  informatioo. 


Send  Note  for 
Your  Copy  of  This 
Handsome  CaUdog 

Fully  illustrate*  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  complete  Lud- 
wia  line  of  drums,  mallet- 
played  instruments  and 
accessories.  Contains 
much  raluable  informa¬ 
tion  for  school  players 
and  direaors.  Write  or 
mail  the  coupon  for  your 
copy,  without  obliaation. 


LVD  WIG  aLVDWIG 


Lodwic  ft  Ludwia,  91.5  Lndwris  Bids. 
1611-27  N.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicaso,  111. 
Please  send  me  your  new  catalog  of  drums, 
mallet-played  instruments  and  accessories. 

Ssm _ _ _ 


Si-trUPD. 

Citf - 

Sun _ 


□  Check  here  if  interested  in  hve-step 
plan  to  organixe  a  drum  corps 


a 


i 


I 


> 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


I 

the 


Champion 

Horn 


the  right  notes.  If  the  pupil’s  lips  are 
not  too  heavy,  if  his  teeth  are  good,  and 
if  he  has  a  musical  ear,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  play  this  instrument.  With 
good  teaching  he  will  be  successful. 
During  my  long  years  of  teaching,  I 
have  had  but  two  disappointing  pupils. 

Recently,  a  grammar  school  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago  (Wilmette,  Ill.)  pur¬ 
chased  all  kinds  of  instruments  for  the 
boys  to  play,  in  order  that 
the  students  might  become 
familiar  with  the  various 
musical  sounds.  My  two 
horn  pupils  of  that  school, 
both  thirteen  years  of  age, 
are  now  proving  to  the 
doubtful  that  even  the  tricky 
French  horn  can  be  mas¬ 
tered  at  such  a  young  age.  Both  play 
very  well. 

The  French  horn  is  today  the  most 
progressive  instrument.  It  blends  with 
the  strings,  woodwinds,  and  brasses  so 
beautifully  that  modem  composers  are 
demanding  more  of  it  today  than  was 
ever  imagined  not  so  many  years  ago. 

Directors  of  bands  and  orchestras: 
If  you  want  a  full  sounding  organiza¬ 
tion,  use  French  horns.  Select  your 
pupils  intelligently,  and  start  them  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  proper  mind,  lips,  teeth, 
mouthpiece,  and  instrument  are  impor¬ 
tant.  It  is  well  to  remember  these 
fundamental  principles; 

1.  Demand  a  perfect  attack  at  all 
times. 

2.  Watch  the~  tone  quality  for  soft¬ 
ness,  and  finally  bigness;  the  right  hand 
properly  placed  will  regulate  that. 

3.  Be  sure  that  the  student  with  an 
easy,  high  embouchure  will  take  the  first 
chair,  while  the  one  with  a  big,  low 
register  plays  the  fourth. 

4.  Observe  strict  rhythmical  [laying, 
especially  in  exercises. 

5.  Do  not  let  the  student  “push”  any 
note;  “pushing”  and  a  crescendo  are 
two  entirely  different  things. 

6.  Encourage  quartet  playing;  a  well- 
played  and  balanced  quartet  is  an  un¬ 
usual  treat.  There  are  (denty  of  quar¬ 
tets  pHiblished. 

May  I  say  again  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  playing  of  the  French  horn 


If  medals  have  anything  to  do  soith  cr 
it,  Frank  Brouk,  French  horn  artist  i 
and  National  solo  winner  of  Har- 
rison  Tech,,  Chicago,  must  have  l'. 
cornered  the  market.  4 


in  school  bands  these  last  years  has| 
been  intensely  interesting  and  remark- f 
able.  The  introduction  of  the  doublel 
horn  quartet  of  the  Senn  High  Schooil 
Band  (under  my  personal  instruction)] 
at  their  concert  at  Orchestra  Hall,  Clu-| 
cago,  in  1929,  has  shown  the  musicalj 
world  what  boys  of  high  school  age  aie*| 
able  to  accomplish.  They  made  history,;^ 
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The 

^Indiana’’ 


A  NEW  Une  of 
Band  Instruments 


Ideal  for 
Beginner  Bands 

SrhooU  orcaoiolBC  aaw  kaods,  or  ex- 
traailBK  iaatraatratal  iaatractiaa  iato 
thr  lower  grades,  will  proCt  ky  laresti- 
xatiax  thi*  aew  llac  of  moderately 
prieed  laatrameata.  For  tkese  iaatrm- 
meata  are  aa  maaieally  perfect  aa  tkc 
moat  expeaalvc  makea.  Bat  tkey  are 
free  of  aaperCaoBa  exterior  adorameut. 
aad  are  priced  to  aait  tkc  tklaaeat 
parae.  Tkc  lowcat  priced  kick  Kxade 
llae  made.  Wttkoat  okllsatioa.  write 
for  catalos,  price  Hat,  aad  complete 
laformatloa.  Addrcaa 

The 

II^DIANA 

Band  Instrument  Co. 

ELKMAMT,  ENBiANA 


On  the  Fence? 

— between  wood  and 
metal  clarinet* 

If  you  are,  know  the 
facts  for  yourself.  Send 
us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will  send 

SOME  FACTS 
and  OPINIONS 
about 

WOOD  and  METAL 
CLARINETS 

and  our  catalogue  of  Silva- 
winds — wood  and  metal. 

TBE  CUNDY 
BEnONEY  COMPANY 

Manufaciurers  of  Silva-Bot  —  ike 
first  successful  metal  clarinet,  and 
other  metal  clarinets  at  prices  to 
suit  all  purses. 

THE 

CUNDY- BETTONEY  CO. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mam. 


(Continued  from  page  16) 
habitants.  We  will  find  music  being 
performed  for  the  true  joy  that  music 
should  afiord  and  we  will  discover  that 
this  true  joy  will  be  derived  from  the 
best  literature  of  which  music  can  boast. 

Each  school  year  will  graduate  thou¬ 
sands  of  young,  well-trained  performers 
of  the  various  band  and  orchestral  in¬ 
struments  who  will  join  mature  and  es¬ 
tablished  organizations  and  before  we 
can  begin  to  realize  it,  America  will  as¬ 
sert  itself  as  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest, 
musical  nation  in  the  world.  This  is 
bound  to  happen! 

Indeed  it  is  a  haj^y  fact  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  becoming  decidedly  music- 
minded.  Where  formerly  only  a  short 
and  hafrfiazard  singing  period  consti¬ 
tuted  the  musical  program  in  the  school, 
we  now  find  glee  club  rehearsals,  group 
and  body  choral  rehearsals,  band  re¬ 
hearsals  both  in  group  and  body,  orches¬ 
tra  rehearsals,  class  instruction  in  {nano 
and  violin,  operetta  rehearsals  and  then, 
finally,  concerts,  contests  and  assem¬ 
bled  orchestra,  band  and  choral  bodies 
in  public  performances  being  directed 
by  the  most  distinguished  conductors  in 
the  country.  And  what  compositions  do 
we  find  listed  for  performance?  We 
are  not  surprised  to  see  among  others 
such  names  as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mo¬ 
zart,  Tchaikowsky  and  Franck  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  important  works  and 
performed  from  the  original  versions 
rather  than  from  simplified  or  curtailed 
arrangements.  And  all  of  this  progress 
has  been  attained  in  a  dozen  years! 

After  considering  this,  is  it  not  ex¬ 
hilarating  to  stop  a  moment  and  specu¬ 
late  upon  what  can  and  probably  will 
happen?  What  a  wealth  of  musical 
literature  these  youngsters  will  have  as¬ 
similated  in  these  coming  years!  What 
thrills  and  joys  will  be  theirs  through 
this  knowledge.  But  it  will  all  entail 
hard  and  patient  work,  not  alone  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisors  but  upon  the 
youngsters  as  well.  But  they  all  will  be 
equal  to  and  ready  for  it,  for,  having 
seen  the  vision  of  possibility,  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  the  mirage  upon 
the  vast  musical  desert  of  American 
music  has  become  an  actuality  and  our 
coimtry  stands  firmly  and  brightly  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  musical  na¬ 
tion  equal  to  any  other  that  has  been 
built  iqxMi  a  slower  and  calmer  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  growth  will  come  much 
quicker  to  our  land  because  it  will  be 
signalled  by  the'  bursting  of  pent-up 
emotions  that,  until  now,  have  had  no 
outlet;  but,  once  the  obstructions  are 
removed,  watch  the  flood  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  musical  endeavor! 


The  MAN 


Every 

Bandman 


E.  C.  MOORE 

AND 


HIS  BOOKS 


Every  Band  man 
Should  Know! 


The  Moore 
Band  Course 

The  most  practical — and  one  of  the 
most  popular  Band  Courses  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Tells  you  how  to  organize  a 
band;  how  to  whip  it  into  shape  in  the 
minimum  of  time.  Usable  with  all 
combinations  and  with  advanced  as 
well  as  with  beginning  pupils.  Fool¬ 
proof  fingering  charts,  illustrations— 
and  a  Teacher's  Manual  that  answers 
every  question. 

Parts,  75c;  Piano  (Conductor),  75c; 
Teacher’s  Manual,  $1.25 


..And.. 

Warming-Up 

Exercises 

FOR  BANDS 

A  boon  to  every  Bandman.  Eighty 
short  studies  in  Intonation,  Tuning, 
Fihgering  Ornaments  and  Rhythmic 
Patterns.  Priceless  for  school  bands. 
Here’s  how  they'll  warm  up— and 
learn! 

Parts,  30c  each;  Conductor’s  Score 
(Teacher’s  Manual),  $1.00 

Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

Cooper  Square — New  York 
Boston  Chicago 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 
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Ue[K5{^l 

Band 
SndkyiAe 

Pan- Americans 

/America's  finest  moderately 
priced  band  instruments,  in  an 
entirely  new  series  .  beautiful 
tone .  .  perfea  scale  .  fast,  de¬ 
pendable  aaion . . .  handsome  new 
designs  .  .  .  more  than  ever  the 
greatest  values  on  the  market . . 
the  choice  of  leading  school  and 
professional  musicians. 


aprii  aa,  isat 

Biad  lut.  4  Om*  Oo.. 
nkhvt.  iBllaM. 
tattXaw; 

Hjr  a«ai  hsra  Juat  ratmad  rraa  laMhachIa 
*ara  tha  aaBlar  warn  rirat  piaea  la 
elaaa  *1*  ad  ap  Jtalor  kad  aaeaad  placa 
la  tka  Jala  Hah  aahool  dlalala.  Six  of 
alolata  aa  nrat  plaa  la  tka  aaalor 
dlTlala  ad  alx  la  tka  Jaler  dlalala. 
Tau  Bill  ka  lataraatad  ta  kaaa  tkal  ara 
Uka  kair  af  tka  Uatraata  la  tka  Jaalar 
kaad  ad  aae  la  tka  aaalar  kad  aa  Pa- 
iarleaa  ad  ara  (lakt  aaip  aalafataTp 
aarrla.  X  a  at  praaat  aaflM  all  a»- 
kara  af  ap  Jala  kad  a  afolp  tkaaalTM 
altk  Pa  iarloaa  a  X  kallaaa  tka  ta  ka 
tka  kat  aadaaalp  prlaad  laatiaata  a 
tka  aaifeat  .  ^ 


^•apT.  Xaatnaatal  Maale, 
Taxaifeana.  Taca  Public  Scbaalc 


Send  NOW  for 
This  Hondsome 
New  Catalog 

Illustrates  and  describes 
every  instrument  in  the 
line.  Write  or  mail  the 
coupon,  mentioning 
instrument  which,  in¬ 
terests  you 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Pan-AaMrkan  Bond  Inttnimont  &  Com  Company 
922  Bon-Amaicon  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Plaa  aend  aa  yaor  aaw  eatalac.  I  ara  aapadally  iotarated 
Im  (/ndtromdiit)..— 

Mmm.... . . . . 

St.  or  M.  r.  D _ _ _ 

Cii» . . . i»- . 


We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 


■-Oa - bP- 

Vincent  A.  Hiden 


Olympia,  Washington 

(Picture  on  page  2) 


The  boy  who  was  so  well  liked 
at  his  “Alma  Mater”  that  the 
musical  organizations  not  only 
starred  him  three  years  on  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club,  but  made  him  travel  with 
the  Women’s  Glee  Club  for  two  years, 
as  well,  was  none  other  than  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  music  in  the  Olympia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Public  Schools,  Vincent  A.  Hiden. 

He  was  director  of  the  “Associated 
Students  Pep  Band”  for  two  years;  di¬ 
rector  of  the  “Associated  Students  Col¬ 
lege  Band”  for  one  year;  and  instruc¬ 
tor  of  woodwind  instruments  on  the 
faculty  in  the  School  of  Music  for 
three  years.  Needless  to  say,  he  alone, 
of  the  thousands  of  students  who  have 
graduated  from  the  Washington  State 
college,  has  held  such  places  of  musi¬ 
cal  distinction. 

And  the  students  of  Olympia  schools 
where  he  is  now  teaching  have  also 
come  to  like  him  so  well  that  the  num¬ 
ber  participating  in  the  musical  organi¬ 
zations  has  increased  from  a;^roxi- 
nutely  fifty  to  more  than  five  times  as 
many  members  since  the  fall  of  1928. 
When  Mr.  Hiden  first  came  to  Olym- 


has  increased  likewise  in  proportion  and 
instrumentation. 

Much  of  the  success  at  Olympia,  Mr. 
Hiden  insists,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
free  music  plan  sponsored  by  Supt.  E. 
L.  Breckner  whereby  neither  grade  nor 
high  school  students  are  being  charged, 
for  music  instruction,  their  only  ex- , 
pense  being  their  instruments.  This,  to-  [ 
gether  with  a  continuation  of  the  sup-: 
port  and  ready  assistance  of  the  school 
board,  service  clubs,  senior  classes  and' 
the  band  parents,  has  been  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  Mr.  Hiden  in  making  the 
Olympia  schools  music  conscious. 

Before  coming  to  Olympia,  Mr.  Hi¬ 
den  originated  and  taught  the  band  and 
other  musical  organizations  at  Kent 
High  School,  Kent,  Washington,  for 
two  years.  During  this  time  he  also  or¬ 
ganized  the  band  at  Renton,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Serving  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Western  Washington  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Contest  for  the  last  four  years  and 
also  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association  the  past  year 
are  just  two  of  the  more  important 


pia,  the  band  alone  had  only  twelve  offices  which  have  been  entrusted  to 

pieces.  The  membership  has  now  Vfneent  Hiden  in  his  half  dozen  or  more 

reached  fifty-three  with  a  very  com-  successful  years  of  instrumental  teach- 

plete  instrumentation.  The  orchestra  ing. 


The  Olympia  High  School  Band,  Olympia,  Washington,  of  which  Mr.  Hiden  • 
is  director,  has  now  reached  a  membership  of  ^/(y-r/wee  and  has  a  complete 
instrumentation. 
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mediately  attracts  all  of  their  attention. 
Always  the  new,  always  the  novel — that 
is  the  by-word  of  every  exponent  of 
America’s  modem  music. 

Whether  this  desire  for  the  new  will 
eventually  spell  the  ruination  of  the 
new  masters  is  a  question  to  be  an¬ 
swered  only  by  the  future.  But,  whether 
Paul  Whiteman  will  continue  to  reign 
over  Walter  Damrosch  is  a  question  to 
be  answered  only  by  the  way  in  which 
these  two  combating  kings  are  siq)ported 
by  the  young  musicians  of  the  country 
— by  you,  the  high  school  musicians. 


ders  pounds  the  piano  with  one  hand 
while  he  tips  up  a  cocktail  glass  with 
the  other — yet  fundamentally,  they  all 
entertain  the  patrons  of  the  popular 
night  clubs  in  much  the  same  way. 
There  are  none  of  the  works  of  the  “old 
masters”  in  their  repertoires.  Very  few 
of  them  possess  any  appreciation  of 
the  smoothness  and  quality  of  the  old 
serenades  or  the  vivacity  and  animation 
of  the  stirring  choruses  found  in  the 
truly  great  operas.  However,  a  new 
arrangement  of  “Meylenberg  Joys”  or 
Walter  Donaldson’s  new  love  ballad  im- 


American  Maestro 


By  James  Hughes  Jr, 
West  DePere,  Wis. 


WITH  a  hurried  glance  of  encour¬ 
agement  toward  the  solo  violinist 
and  a  reassuring  nod  toward  the  wood¬ 
wind  section,  Walter  Damrosch,  the 

renowned  sym- 
lrtl||S  phonic  conduc- 

tor,  lets  fall  his 
shining  baton  to 

^lead  the  New 
I  York  Sym- 

A  prfiony  Orches- 

I  tra  i  n  t  o  t  h  e 

H  weird  strains  of 

I  Franz  Schu- 

H  belt’s  “Unfin- 

ished  Sym- 
phony.”  As  he  directs  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious  melodies  of 
this  outstanding  masterpiece,  there  is  no 
impulsive  dancing  nor  impromptu  whist¬ 
ling  on  his  part.  Neither  do  the  intent 
musicians  provide  an  incessant,  yet 
rhythmic,  tapping  of  feet.  The  soul  of 
the  director  is  imbibed  with  all  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  emotion  of  Schubert  himself; 
the  musicians  strive  to  interpret  the 
work  as  the  composer  did  years  ago — 
the  entire  group  is  transformed  into  an 
organization  of  inspired  artists. 

What  a  contrasting  picture  the  present 
day  dance  orchestra  makes  to  this  living 
monument  of  true  art.  A  flippant  smile 
at  a  fair  young  co-ed,  an  indifferent 
“Ready,  boys,”  and  the  “prince  of 
jazz”  carelessly  gets  the  modem  “artists” 
set  in  the  rhythm  of  Irving  Berlin’s  lat¬ 
est  song  hit  or  perhaps  one  of  “Duke” 
Ellington’s  popular  fox-trot  overtures  in 
“blue.”  As  the  trumpeter  slumps  down 
in  his  chair  to  render  his  own  “hot” 
version  of  the  chorus,  the  youthful 
leader  does  his  impromptu  dance  in  a 
supreme  effort  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  late  “Flo”  Ziegfeld’s  newest 
glorification  who  is  coldly  smoking  a 
cigarette  at  a  nearby  table. 

Such  conducting  is  not  peculiar  to 
one  or  two  leaders — it  is  the  mode  of 
presentation  adopted  by  every  orchestra 
leader  in  America.  Of  course,  most  of 
them  present  their  own  novel  and  imique 
styles  of  entertainment — “Rudy”  Vallee 
croons  love  songs,  “Ted”  Lewis  drama¬ 
tizes  modem  ballads,  and  “Joe”  Saun- 


SETTING  A  FAST  PACE 
for  DRUMMERS 


WOWHERE  wUi  you  find 
Aw  a  sterner  test  for  drums 
and  drummers  than  amid  the 
stirring  action  of  the  drcus. 
The  drums  set  the  tempo  for 
the  whole  performance  —  A 
swift,  furious,  remorseless  pace. 
Of  the  140  musical  numbers 
which  make  up  atypical  circus 
program,  40  are  gallops  played 
at  record  breaking  speed.  And 
the  daily  grind  of  circus  rout¬ 
ine  demands  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  iron  stamina. 

Give  a  hand  then  to  diese 
king  pin  drummers  of  the  cir¬ 
cus  world.  Thompson  and  Paul¬ 
sen,  of  the  World’s  Greatest 
Show,  are  one  of  the  finest 
drum  teams  in  the  business. 
And  don’t  overlook  the  lesson 
that  diey  bring  to  every  drum¬ 
mer  who  wants  to  go  places 
and  do  things.  For  their  ex- 
aaing  work  they  have  found 
that  they  get  best  results  with 
Leedy  drums. 


For  more  than  35  years,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  leading  drummers  have  pre¬ 
ferred  Leedy  equipment.  You, 
too,  will  find  a  Leedy  the  key  to 
improved  performance  and  great¬ 
er  success.  Play  the  drum  that’s 
standard  with  big  time  bands 
and  orchestras  everywhere. 

Try  a  Leedy.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  the  newest  models 
with  all  meir  improvements.Out- 
standing  values  are  offered  Note. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Or  wrhe  ns  for  bia  free  cataloa.  Yhe 
most  complete  ana  allutina  artay  of. 
drums  and  accessories  eret  packed  be¬ 
tween  the  covets  of  a  book.  Post  card 
brinas  it  free.  No  obliaation. 

UIDY  MANUPACTUtINO  CO. 
907  leedy  lUchart,  led. 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


MOST  MARVELOUS  INVENTION 

(Pat.  Jaa.  ItSO) 

irs  A - 


BLESSING 


10  A  trumpet  built  strictly  in  Bb  with  positive  sure  patented  A  and  tuning  slide. 

Days  The  best  trumpet  on  earth  built  by  the  world’s  foremost  trumpet  and  comet 

Free  builders. 

Trial  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list.  Agents  toanted. 

EMIL  K.  BLESSING  CO.  Established  i906  Elkhart,  Ind. 


I 

T 

We  Like  Lively  Commands 
Don’t  ever  stop  my  School  Musi¬ 
cian.  If  I  don’t  send  in  my  check  for 
it,  send  a  draft  attached.  It  is  a  really 
live  magazine,  and  every  music  man 
wants  it  if  he  is  still  alive. — J.  E.  Bor- 
nor,  Rockford,  lUhtois. 


KARL  L.  KING'S 

Famous  Compositions  for  Band  and  Orchestra 

and  many  other  fine  numbers  by  well-known  composers  are  published 
by  this  house. 

WE  HAVE  AN  ESPECIALLY  GOOD  LIST  OF  EASY  NUMBERS 
FOR  YOUNG  BANDS 

Send  for  catalogues,  complete  list  of  Karl  L.  King's  Compositions 
and  copy  of  King's  Herald. 

K.  L.  KING  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


Even  We  Like  This 
I  have  been  observing  for  some  time 
the  very  fine  articles  in  your  magazine 
and  highly  recmnmend  it  to  all  music 
leaders.  I  am  not  engaged  actively  in 
instrumental  music  work  at  the  present 
time  but  find  the  magazine  valuable  for 
my  music  classes  and  like  to  keep  up 
with  all  news,  etc. — Clel  T.  Silvey, 
Macomb,  Illinois. 


Your  magazine  is  a  very  great  help 
to  my  instrumental  staff. — Herbert  K. 
Walther,  Englewood,  Colorado. 
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‘The  Entry  of  the  Gods  Into  Valhalla'’ 


MUSICAL  "hap  PIN  ESS 


Modern  Verse 

Is  a  poet  a  musician  or  is  a  musician 
a  poet?  Whatever  your  decision,  this 
little  poem  in  the  new  style,  free  verse, 
should  convince  you  that  a  high  school 
musician  can  be  poetical.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  read  it;  the  author’s  English 
teacher  even  gave  it  a  good  grade: 


Brasses  blaring, 

Long,  sustained  tones 
Full  of  inherent  power — 

The  introduction  of  the 
“Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla.’’ 

Softly  the  reeds  take  up  the  strain. 
Sweetly,  as  the  pipes  of  Pan, 

The  flutes  swing  into  the  “Valhalla 
motif.” 

Gradually,  sections  join. 

The  crescendo  is  started; 

The  brasses  plunge  into  the  finale  of  the 
motif 

With  all  their  lungs  a-stretching. 

A  grand  pause — 

Music  as  if  from  heaven  itself — 

It  is  the  harp. 

Once  more  the  “Valhalla  motif”  enters, 
But  this  is  different — 

It  depicts  trouble; 

The  tympani  rumbles  constantly. 
Agitatedly  the  cornets 
Enter  the  final  chorus. 

Determinedly  the  trombones 
Join,  they  are  fortified  by  the  basses. 
Majestic,  crashing  sound — 

Vacant  silence — 

— Otto  Zmeskal,  Jr.,  Harrison  High 
School  Band,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


There  are  sizes  and  styles  to 
lit  every  taste  and  pocket- 
book.  Terms  may  be  ar- 
ranxed,  if  desired. 


Drummers:  The  new  Deafian 
Orchestra  Bells  multiply 
your  value  to  the  orchestra. 
Write! 


In  choosing  the  Vibra-Harp, 
you  enter  a  field  surprisingly 
tree  from  competition. 


^GAN  WORLD'S  FINEST  PERCUSSION  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


Within  12  months  nftnr  ho  first  took  up 
tho  Xylophono,  ho  rocoivod  first  award  in 
a  stato  contost.  Last  yoar  ho  won  a  first 
placo-  In  tha  national  finals.  And  outsido 
of  school  hours,  ho  is  in  constant  domand 
at  parties,  ontortainmonts,  etc. 


In  choosing  your  instrument  for  tho  com¬ 
ing  school  season,  why  not  profit  by 
George's  eiperience?  Why  not  select  a 
genuina  Daagan  Xylophone,  Marimba  or 
Vibra-Harp? 


GEORGE  WUCHAE, 
Harrison  High  School, 
Chicago  —  First  Place 
Winner,  1932  National 
S<^  and  Ensemble  Con¬ 
test,  using  D  e  a  g  a  n 
Marimba-Xylophone. 


You'll  find  thesa  instruments  EASIEST  of 
all  to  play.  No  tiresome  finger  or  lip 
exercises— no  wearisome  practice.  Ideal  for 
solo  work — brilliant  and  colorful  in  tha  or¬ 
chestra.  What  other  instrument  offers  such 
a  quick  and  pleasant  way  to  musical  hap¬ 
piness,  or  brings  forth  such  enthusiastic 
and  wholehearted  applause? 

Before  choosing  any  musical  instrument, 
be  sure  to  investigate.  Let  us  send  you 
complete  information  on  tha  Daagan  line 
and  the  opportunities  it  holds  for  you. 
Address  J.  C.  Deagan,  Inc.,  5996  Daagan 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 


in  all  America  there  is  no  happier  fellow 
than  George  Wuchaa  of  Chicago. 
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designed 

by 

Joseph  E. 

MADDY 


^NEW 

All  Aluminum 
String  Bass 

An  innovation  in  strins  bass  design 
i  and  construaion.  Except  for  the  finger 
board  this  remarkable  instrument  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  light,  strong  Duraluminum,  elcaric- 
ally  welded.  Cannot  warp,  split  or  crack.  Lasts 
a  life  time.  As  light  in  weight  and  as  beauti¬ 
fully  finished  as  the  conventional  wood  bass 
yet  many  times  more  durable.  And  its  deep, 
resonant  cello-like  tone  and  quick,  easy  re¬ 
sponse  are  astonishing. 

Ideal  for  School  Orchaitraf 

Designed  and  sponsored  by  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
with  the  needs  of  school  orchestras  particu¬ 
larly  in  mind.  Highly  recommended  by  prom¬ 
inent  musical  authorities. 

Vaclav  Jiskra,  principal  string  bass,  Chicago 
Symphony,  says,  “The  Maddy  bass  is  much 
bmer  than  new  wood  basses  of  ordinary 
quality.  I  like  it  v^  much  indeed."  Oscar  W. 
iWlerson,  supervisor  of  instrumental  music 
in  Chicago  public  schools,  says,  “The  excel¬ 
lent  tone  quality,  ease  of  playing  and  quick 
response  are  indeed  surprising.  ’  Eric  De- 
Lamarter,  Assisunt  Conduaor  of  Chicago 
Symphony,  says,  “It  should  solve  the  prot 
lem  for  many  a  school  orchestra." 

Write  for  Special  Offer 

At  its  new  low  price — just  announced— this  in¬ 
strument  brings  you  a  wonderful  buying  ^por- 
tunity.  Get  our  special  introduaory  offer  to 
schools  and  free  literature  with  complete  details. 

C  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 

994  Conn  Bldg./  Elkhart/  Ind. 


Food  for  Thought 
and  Musicians 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

should  never  go  with  them  unless  they 
invite  him,  because  he  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  excess  baggage.  Never  let  a 
student  think  he  is  privileged  to  drag 
in  late;  one  tardiness  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  Always  be  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  yet  firm  in  your  demands.  Do 
not  expect  the  adolescent  to  behave  as 
an  adult,  because  many  times  he  will 
behave  much  better.  Last,  but  by  all 
means  not  least,  be  a  good  sport  at  all 
times  with  your  students. 

When  a  game  or  concert  is  over 
check  with  your  leaders  to  see  that 
every ‘student  is  ready  to  return  home. 
When  a  student  drives  his  private  auto, 
the  leader  should  demand  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  or  a  parent  of  the 
driver  accompany  him.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  any  delayed  arrival  at  home.  If 
you  check  again  when  you  arrive  in 
your  city,  the  trip  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  success.  If  everything  went  wdl  on 
the  trip,  compliment  the  group  and 
make  it  known  among  the  school  au- 
thcKities.  The  next  trip  will  move  with 
less  tension  than  the  first  if  you  lay 
your  plans  thoroughly. 

How  to  Respect  the  Other 
Fellow's  Property 

IS  it  safe  to  leave  a  violin  lying  on 
a  chair  in  your  orchestra  room? 
Have  you  impressed  upon  your  music 
group  the  value  of  each  instrument  to 
its  owner?  Can  you  vouch  for  the 
safety  of  an  instrument  in  your  orches¬ 
tra  {Mt  during  a  stage  performance? 

In  nine  out  of  ten  high  schools  to¬ 
day  the  student  is  not  impressed  with 
the  value  of  the  other  fellow’s  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  not  safe  to  leave  your  horn 
lying  on  a  chair  while  you  attend  to 
something  else.  This  should  not  be 
true.  Young  people  must  be  taught  the 
value  of  the  other  person’s  property  as 
well  as  their  own.  The  high  school 
orchestra  or  band  director  must  do  this. 
Demonstrate  to  the  students  the  art  of 
walking  through  the  pit  without  knock¬ 
ing  a  half  dozen  instruments  on  the 
floor.  The  student  may  not  thmk  to 
be  careful  because  he  is  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  seated  to  play.  If  this  matter 
is  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  you  will  elminate  much  sorrow 
and  distress  for  both  yourself  and  the 
pupil. 


HOLTON 
Theowntt  tket  fins 
Ike  seat  Iket  wtu. 


HighMf  Quolity 
HHHIH  Lowest 

DON’T  handicap  youndf.  A  tlrillad 
muaician  can  make  a  poor  hiatrunMM 
play  Giriy  wall;a  yoimybaxinnaTniipht 
laani  todoaoiniiaaa.ifhcdid  not  loaa  hope. 
But  it  ia  unCitr  to  the  Ardor  of  Yooth  and 
the  Act  of  Mnaic  that  inlerior  hutnimenta 


10  More 
Instruments 
in  your  Band 


A  brand  new  instrument,  of  standard 
mate,  delivered  to  each  pupil  for 
$3.00. 


Build  up  your  instrumentation, 


V/rite  for  catalog  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  the 

Lyons  Rental  Plan 

Now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Send  postal 
today  for  full  information. 


LYONS 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

17  West  Lake  Street  Chict 
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■■■  «...  Interested  in 
""  Young  Orchestras  f 

S  NEW! 

The  Fillmore 

TRANSITION 

ORCHESTRA  FOLIO 

By 

Leon  V.  Metcalf 


TIm  PiUmorc  Tranaitioa  Orchestra  Folio 
contains  thirty-one  easy  tunes  for  very 
younc  orchestras.  The  tunas  are  specially 
prepared  to  carry  younc  students  in  class 
or  small  ensemble  to  orchestra  playinc. 
Anyone  interested  in  youns  orchestras  and 
school  work  can  refer  to  mis  coUoction  for 
appropriate  materials  to  use  with  or  imme- 
dutely  after  a  besinnera  aeries.  The  three 
violin  parts  iKovided  are  published  entirely 
in  the  first  position,  with  w  other  orchestra 
parts  arranced  accordingly  easy.  We  should 
uks  for  you  to  thoroughly  esamine  this 
Transition  ctdlection— send  for  a  few  of  the 
books  on  approval,  or  the  special  descriptive 
circular. 


Contents 


Choral 

UIdene,  Waltz 
Cromaine,  Waltz 
Hymn  Tune 
Magdelin,  Waltz 
Vasil,  Waltz 
The  Old  Church  Choir 
LilUan,  Waltz 
KukU,  Waltz 
Vera,  Waltz 
Mac,  March 
Yodek,  March 
Dutch  Choral 
Hermina,  Waltz 
Dot  and  Phil,  March 
Pizzicato  Choral 
Morceau  Dramatique, 

Trombone  solo 
An  Etude 
Ken,  Waltz 
Minuet 

For  Mary,  Comet  solo 
Rondino  Scherzando 
Artist  Polka 

Three  Blind  Weasels  in  the  Dell 
Mischa,  Waltz 
Genduso,  Italian  March 
My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee 
America,  The  Beautiful 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  The 
God  of  OUr  Fathers 


Instrumentation 

First  Vidlin;  Second  Violin;  Third  Violin; 
Viola;  Cello;  Bass;  Second  Cdlo  or  Tuba; 
First  Clarinet;  Second  Clarinet;  Special 
Clarinet;  First  Comet;  Second  Comet; 
Flute;  Oboe;  Trombone;  Bass  Trombone; 
Alto  Saxophone;  Tenor  Saxophone;  Eb 
Homs;  Homs  in  F;  Drums  and  Piano. 

Prica,  Piano  Book,  75c 
All  Otltar*,  Each,  40c 

Send  for  late  copy  of  Fillmore  Advertiser 
listing  the  new  releases  for  band  and  or¬ 
chestra. 


FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

528  Elm  Sfraaf 

CINCINNATI.  O. 


Who’s  Who 


This  Month 


Edmund  W.  Lienke 

Jackson,  Minnesota 


Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  FRONT  COVER 


Forty  years  ago  A.  F.  Lienke,  tant  of  which  are:  Roney  Boys’  Con- 

a  shoe  dealer  of  Alma  City,  Min-  cert  Company  of  Chicago;  Bohumir 

nesota.  conceived  the  notion  that  Kryl’s  band;  Lake  Harriet  Band;  Como 
playing  a  comet  would  be  a  hobby  well  Park  Band;  Mayo’s  Rochester  Park 

worth  following.  In  a  very  short  time  Band,  and  has  done  considerable  play- 

Mr.  Lienke  became  so  proficient  on  the  ing  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  the- 
instrument  that  he  was  invited  to  play  atres. 

solo  cornet  in  the  most  prominent  However,  he  let  law  push  his  music 

bands  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  to  one  side;  and  now  after  several  years 

A  few  years  later,  the  A.  F.  Lienke  as  a  successful  lawyer,  he  also  finds 

Concert  Company  made  its  debut.  time  to  direct  the  Jackson,  Minnesota, 

Comprised  of  Mr.  Lienke  and  his  three  High  School  Band, 

children,  this  organization  traveled  Keeping  up  the  good  family  name  is 

quite  extensively  and  is  well  remem-  a  rather  dififtcult  task  when  there  is  no 

bered  by  many  of  the  musical  Minne-  professional  talent  in  the  house,  but 

sotans  of  that  day.  Edmund  Lienke,  the  cometist  of  today. 

Time  intervenes  and  we  skip  a  gen-  has  two  generations  of  famous  comet- 
eration  which  brings  us  down  to  the  ists  in  the  family  whose  names  he  dare 

National  Solo  Contest  at  Marion,  Indi-  not  mac.  But,  judging  from  his  rec- 

ana,  this  last  spring,  where  Edmund  ord  up  to  date,  he  is  already  far  ahead 

Walter  Lienke,  grandson  of  “A.  F.,”  of  the  game,  and  it  may  be  that  he 

was  judged  one  of  the  most  outstand-  even  surpasses  previous  family  records, 

ing  boy  cometists  in  this  country.  At  the  early  age  of  six,  Edmund  played 

However,  this  conquest  was  not  out  comet  solos  in  public;  at  eight  he  could 

of  the  ordinary  for  the  Lienke  family.  play  “Honeysuckle  Polka”  by  Casey 

In  fact,  it  was  expected  by  Edmund’s  with  band  accompaniment  with  the 

immediate  family  and  friends,  for  style,  power  and  technique  of  an  expe- 

hadn’t  his  grandfather  and  more  re-  rienced  adult  performer.  In  1927,  when 

cently  his  father  been  acclaimed  the  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  won  first  in 

best  cometists  in  the  vicinity  in  their  the  District  High  School  Contest,  and 

time.  Edmund’s  father,  Walter  A.  was  announced  winner  of  the  Minne- 

Lienke,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  sota  State  Contest  in  competition  with 

Lienke  Concert  Company  group,  and  to  several  young  men  twice  his  age. 

him  was  given  the  solo  comet  position.  Both  Edmund  and  his  father,  it  is 
Right  in  line  with  his  parents’  ambi-  declared,  have  a  standing  invitation  to 

tions,  Walter  took  to  the  comet  as  a  play  over  WCCO,  and  this  winter  it  is 

duck  takes  to  water.  Throughout  his  probable  that  these  two  artists,  father 

career,  he  has  played  in  several  profes-  and  son,  will  be  entertaining  millions 

sional  organizations,  the  most  impor-  over  the  air. 
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Band  Orch^tra 
Directors— 

Write  Today  for 

YOUR  FREE  COPY 

of 

THE  GAMBLE 
“NOTE”  BOOK 


a  56-page,  2-color  presentation  of 
excellent  publications  of  all 
types  and  classifleations  —  in 
which  you  will  find  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  many  educational  publi¬ 
cations,  including  these 

Very  New  Works; 

“Baad  At-tea-tioa! — An  up-to- 
date  manual  for  the  organisation 
and  formation  technique  tor  the 
Marching  Band,  by  Mark  H. 
Hindsley. 

**W*vHty  Danrea  for  Aay  Oper¬ 
etta” — Snappy  routines  by  Alix 
Feild. 

”Rlghter-Grabel  Tuning  Method 
for  Band.” 

”Righter-DaBeh  Tuning  Method 
for  Oreheatra.” 

Prograat  S,  “Seleetlona  from  Stan¬ 
dard  String  t^uartets”  by  Mosart, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Haydn,  etc. 

Very  Popular  Works; 

“Voeo  Study  Plan” — for  class 
voice  instruction  by  Chas.  N. 
Granville. 

“Teehaieal  Flan  for  All  Inatm- 
mental  Group*”  by  W.  A.  Storer. 
”Gamhle’*  Class  Method  for 

Strings”— Violin,  Viola,  ’Cello, 
and  Bass  Instruction,  by  Max 
Flschel  and  Aileen  Bennett. 

And  1,000  other  publicatibns  of 
high  value. 

Our  complete  stock  of 
Band,  Orchestra  and  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  of  All  publish¬ 
ers  assures  prompt  service. 
Sew  Low  Oambleising  Rates 

Important! 

Write  today,  giving  name 
of  organisation  or  school  and 
your  position. 


Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co. 

238  8.  Wahash  Ave.  Chicago 


A  Lesson 

on  the 

Flute 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

be  played  pianissimo  for  the  full  four 
beats. 

Play  this  tone  several  times.  Do  not 
start  it  with  a  heavy  attack,  as  we  want 
the  same  volume  and  quality  for  the  full 
duration  of  the  sound.  A  relaxed  posi¬ 
tion  will  help. 

Now  try  the  same  Blj  in  this  manner 

and  let  us  see  what 

happens.  Are  you  sure  that  your  tone 
did  not  sharpen  in  making  the  cres- 
cendb?  If  you  simply  forced  more  air 
across  the  mouth  hole  it  must  have 
sharpened  considerably.  This  proves  to 
us  that  “when  forced  without  a  change 
of  embouchure  the  flute  tone  raises  in 
pitch. 

Let  us  try  it  again.  This  time  we  will 
gradually  direct  the  air  current  deeper 
on  the  side  of  the  mouth  hole  as  we 
make  the  crescendo,  and  very  slowly 
raise  it  as  we  gradually  soften  the  tone 
to  a  pianissimo.  As  the  crescendo  is 
started  the  lower  lip  will  begin  to  cover 
a  little  more  of  the  mouth  hole  reach¬ 
ing  a  coverage  of  one-third  at  the  full¬ 
est  extent  of  the  tone  then  moving  back 
slowly  to  its  original  position.  The  head 
will  incline  very  slightly  downward  on 
the  crescendo,,  lifting  again  on  the 
diminuendo. 

Sounds  easy.  Did  you  do  it  without 
changing  the  pitch? 

This  head  movement  is  so  slight  that 
anyone  watching  you  practice  would 
hardly  notice  that  your  head  really 
moves.  It  is  only  a  simple  means  of 
making  sure  that  the  lower  lip  changes 
its  position  as  required.  If  overdone, 
the  result  will  be  anything  but  a  benefit. 

Some  flute  instructors  prefer  to  teach 
“rolling”  the  flute  in  and  out  on  the  lip 
instead  of  the  head  movement.  The 
same  result  is  accomplished  by  either 
method,  but  I  believe  the  head  move¬ 
ment  is  easier  to  learn  and  less  liable  to 
be  overdone. 

After  playing  the  tone  several  times 
in  this  manner,  and  holding  an  even 
pitch,  we  will  play  the  same  Bt;  but 
will  start  it  forte  and  gradually  reduce 
in  volume  to  pianissimo.  To  accomplish 
this  we  must  cover  one-third  of  the 


C  h  o  o  s  e 

Alma  Mater 

Henry  Hadley's  New  Overture 
for  Orchestra  or  Band 


for  your 

most  important  concert 

Thrilling,  melodious,  and  Insplr- 
in3  . . .  Bated  upon  favorite  college 
tunes,  which  are  used  thematically  and 
developed  into  a  brilliant  overture 
that  expresses  the  joyous  atmosphere 
of  college  days  .  .  .  Orchestra  con¬ 
ductor’s  score,  $3.00;  orchestration, 
$2.00;  small  orchestration,  $1.50. 
Band  score,  $3.00;  full  band  parts, 
$2.00  . . .  Send  for  score  on  approval. 

• 


C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  CO. 


221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Matt. 


“Aeolian  Band  Classics” 

Arranged  by  O.  E.  Holmes 
String  ptrti  nnd  Homs  in  T  now  ready.  Mokes 
iTolUble  to  CUSS  C  to  A  Bends  some  ^  ^  lust 
eUsslctl  procTsm  masle  erer  written.  Bend  parts. 
40c.  Conductor's  score  (pieno  pert)  11.00.  Tne- 
metlc  drcnltr  on  reriuest. 

GLORY  OF  THE  GRIDIRON 

By  Henry  L.  Alford 

(On  Notlonel  Ust  for  1033.)  Ooy.  rotulng.  tune- 
ful  mortta.  etpedtUy  suiUble  for  the  footboll 
seoson.  Foil  InstrumenUtlon  and  conductor  s 

seoro.  31.00. 

ARIOSO  and  FANFARE  - 

By  Carl  Busch 

BrllUont  norelty  for  six  enmeU  or  trumpeU.  Seoro 
end  parU  complete.  $1.00. 

“Hymn  and  Processional” 

By  Carl  Busch 

An  ootsUndlnx  addltlen  to  UUreturo  for  tbo 
Diodera  tympbcnle  bond.  Conductor's  soore  ond 
comploto  InstrumonUUon.  33.00.  Conductor's  seoro 
sent  on  opproreL 

Bond  for  comploto  nuBlmciu  coUlogs 

H.  T.  FitzSimons  Company 

Dept.  R,  S3  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Should  a  Music  Diploma  he 
Offered  in  High  School 

(O^ntinued  from  page  5) 

music  to  carry  fewer  academic  subjects  who  does  not  appreciate  good  music  has 
and  devote  more  time  to  music  even  an  unbalanced  education.  The  place  to 
though  it  were  necessary  for  him  to  stay  teach  music  is  in  the  public  schools — 
in  high  school  five  years  in  order  to  not  as  an  extra  curricular  activity,  but 


JLhE  trickiest  rhythm  need  no  longer  annoy 
any  teacher  nor  biffle  any  student.  For  the 
Mteaner  Rhyth>o>phone  has  solved  com¬ 
pletely  the  problem  of  teaching  rhythm  and 
developing  a  perfea  rhythm  sense. 

The  Rhyth-o-phone  is  more  than  a  machine. 
It  is  a  "system”  for  recording  any  rhythm  com¬ 
bination  and  then  somudirng  it  out  automatic¬ 
ally  much  as  a  direaor  might  tap  it  out  with 
his  baton  for  his  hearers  to  imitate.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  it  is  simple  to  inscribe  any  rhythm  com- 
binarion  upon  a  record.  Then  merely  place  rec¬ 
ord  on  turn-table,  press  a  button  and  the  Rhyth- 
o-phone  sounds  out  the  rhythm  and  repeats  it 
until  you  fttl  it  and  can  express  it  perfectly. 

Invaluable  for  bands,  orchestras,  drum  corps. 
For  group  instruction  and  home  praaice;  yet  it 
costs  but  little  more  than  a  good  metronome. 

Writ*  for  Fr**  Book  /  ^ 

The  Rhyth-^phonc  is  the  in-  / 

▼entioo  of  W.  Otto  Mictsnet.  M 

funous  musical  authority.  It  is  ^ 

eadocsed  by  many  of  America's 

moat  noted  artists,  seachers  and 

cooductorsasoneofthetreatest 

helps  to  musical  instruction  ever  inH 

dereloped.  If 

Ask  your  music  dealer  to  dem-  f  \  PI 

onstrate  the  K.hyth-o-phooe  or  R'T ,  J 

write  us  for  complete  I  itetatuie  U  II  J 

—  just  out— giving  all  the  inter-  III 

eating  details.  No  charge.  No  III# 

obligation.  Write  today.  1 1 U 

C.  G.  CONN,  JCtd.  Ill 

1091  Conn  Bldg.  jHI 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


The  Whitiitg  (Ind.)  High  School  Band  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Le- 
sinsky,  placed  second  in  the  Indiana  State  contest  this  year. 


complete  his  academic  work.  This 
academic  work  is  necessary  and  should 
be  comi^eted. 

A' well  balanced  diet  is  good  for  your 
health.  So  a  well  balanced  education  is 
good  for  your  happiness  and  success. 
Music  is  so  omnipresent  that  the  person 


as  .a  part  of  the  regular  school  work. 
The  business  of  a  public  school,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  turn  out  i>rofessional 
musicians,  ready  for  work,  but  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  student’s  educational  diet  with 
music  so  that  he  might  enjoy  life  more 
abundantly. 


Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lesisssky  the  Whiting  High  School  Orchestra  cap- 
tssred  ft^  place  at  the  Indiasta  State  Coittest,  1932. 
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mouth  hole  in  starting  the  tone  and 
slowly  go  back  to  the  natural  position 
barely  covering  one-fourth  of  the  hole. 
The  head  moves  from  a  very  slightly 
downward  position  back  to  head  erect, 
perhaps  moving  as  much  as  an  inch.  To 
reverse  the  attack  (pp  to  ff)  we  merely 
reverse  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

Now  play  the  tone  several  times,  pp, 
mf,  ff,  and  each  tone  sustained  only 
one  beat.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  do 
without  changing  the  pitch  of  the  tone. 
Practice  playing  the  octaves  in  this 
manner,  also.  These  exercises  will  re¬ 
quire  a  great  amount  of  patience  and 
practice. 


Close  the  lips  a  little  more  and  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  air  for  the  middle 
register,  also  directing  the  air  'current 
slightly  higher  on  the  side  of  the  mouth 
hole.  In  playing  the  upper  tones  the 
lips  are  {Hactically  closed,  though  in  a 
relaxed  position  at  the  center,  the  air 
current  being  directed  still  higher. 

Every  tone  in  the  flute  register  from 
low  C  to  high  B|^  should  receive  the 
same  careful  practice  given  the  second 
C.  I  have  omitted  the  high  B|]  and  C 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  produce 
these  two  tones  in  tune  when  playing 
pianissimo.  The  high'B[)  is  quite  liable 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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to  be  flat,  but  there  are  ten  different 
fingerings  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Let  me  enumerate  the  exercises  given 
in  this  article,  each  one  to  receive  at 
least  four  full  beats  or  ei^t  beats  if 
you  have  learned  the  secret  of  pr(^r 
breathing. 

1.  Piano  throughout  with  a  clear  nat¬ 
ural  tone  and  without  a  waver. 

2.  Commencing  forte  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  pianissimo. 

3.  Commencing  pianissimo  and  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  to  fortissimo. 

4.  Commencing  pianissimo,  increas¬ 
ing  gradually  to  fortissimo,  then  dimin-  | 
ishing  slowly  to  pianissimo. 

These  four  little  exercises  will  require 
the  best  that  is  in  you,  and  will  not  be 
mastered  in  a  week  or  even  a  month. 
The  playing  of  technical  passages  is  easy 
when  compared  to  sustaining  high  A 
pianissimo.  With  careful  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  and  an  ear  always  on  the  alert, 
you  may  learn  not  only  to  i^ay  in  tune 
but  with  a  quality  of  tone  you  have 
always  wanted  to  believe  belonged  to 
the  flute.  Always  keep  the  tone  full  and 
round,  even  when  playing  pianissimo.  A 
beautiful  tone  is  of  far  greater  value 
than  a  tremendous  technic. 

Careful  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  in  your  every-day  practice  and  re¬ 
hearsal  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great 
benefit  to  you. 

Now  just  a  word  to  the  really  ad¬ 
vanced  player.  I  refer  to  you  first  chair 
flutists  in  the  best  A  and  B  organiza¬ 
tions  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  study  with  a  good  flute 
instructor — you  fellows  who  come  home 
from  solo  contests  with  gold  medals. 

This  article  was  not  aimed  at  you. 

I  do  hope  you  found  it  of  interest, 
however.  Undoubtedly  most  of  it 
sounded  familiar. 

As  first  flutist,  you  are  held  more  or 
less  responsible  for  your  section.  Are 
you  helping  the  other  (layers  who  have 
less  experience  and  need  your  assistance 
and  kindly  criticism?  They  will  have 
your  responsibility  soon  and  need  the 
preparation. 

Allow  them  to  bring  their  problems 
to  you.  Help  them  in  ear  training  and 
watch  their  intonation,  attack,  and  style. 
Encourage  the  playing  of  duets,  trios, 
and  quartets,  as  it  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  them,  if  properly  supervised. 

One  more  thought  and  I’ll  be  finished. 
This  one  goes  for  all  of  you. 

Don’t  forget  about  that  mirror! 


MUSIC 

SERVICE 


!!!  POINTS !!! 


All  that  the  Name 


Perfectioii  of  Scale! 
Liglit  Responsive  Action ! 
Easy  Tone  Production! 
Even  Color  from  Throat 
to  BeO! 


We  Furnish  the  Music  Super¬ 
visor  With: 

*  Instruments 

*  Accessories 

*  Music  and  Methods 

*  Phonograph 

Recordings 


Haynes  Clarinets  are  inde¬ 
structible  with  reasonable 
care! 

Tone  Color  is  uniform 
throughout  1 

The  Action  is  Light  and 
responsive  as  that  of 
Haynes  Flutes! 

The  Haynes  is  the  Rolls- 
Royce  of  CLARINETS  1 


FAY 

Band 

Method 


(IV rite  for  booklet  explain¬ 
ing  valuable  Tvarming 
device) 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO 

108  Maaeachuaetts  Ave. 
Boaton,  Mata. 


-just  off 
e  press 


SOLOS 


Do  you  want  a  fine  variety  of  solos  for 
Bb  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Trombone,  Saxo¬ 
phone  and  other  wind  instruments? 
Send  for  free  thematic  sample  parts. 
Specify  instruments  you  play. 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  DIRECTORS 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of  Band  and 
Orchestra  Music,  Solos,  Duets,  Trios, 
Ouartets  and  ensemble  material  of  all 
kinds.  Specify  Band  or  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector  and  name  of  school. 

Writ*  to; 

RUBANK,  INC. 

7M-3S  So.  Campbell  Ave., 

P.  O.  Sta,  "D,” 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


15  Books 


Including  Teachers  Manual 

The  fay  METHOD  consists  of  Twelve  Les¬ 
sons  of  three  parts  each,  designed  to 
provide  material  for  the  first  year  of  instru¬ 
mental  instruction.  Part  One  of  each  lesson 
is  for  private  or  class  instruction,  and  each 
instrument  is  treated  individually.  Part  Two 
continues  the  instruction,  but  is  so  written 
that  it  can  be  played  in  groups,  the  Bb 
instruments  constituting  one  group,  the  Eb 
instruments  another,  and  the  C  instruments 
the  third.  Part  Three  of  each  lesson  is  for 
the  full  band. 

Teacher's  Manual  $1.50 

Each  Part  -  -  -  .75 

Leu  20%  School  Discount 

Send  for  Examination  Copy 
Fay  Band  Methods 


LEEDY  /  STRUPE 

Srcretary  m  m  Pretidoni 

True-Tone  Machine  Tympani 


with 

more 


ovaad  and  Playad  by  Karl  Glaasmaa 
wtUi  WtUsT  DamroMli  Orcbcttra 

3M7  Orthwd  Aw..  IsdlaaaasHs.  lad. 


MUSIC  SERVICE 

1 1 1  East  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Music  Service  Guide  Free.... 


William  Hurson,  Har¬ 
vey,  Ill.,  my  pupil, 
placed  first  in  the  1932 
National  Contest. 

Private  lessons  on 
drums,  timpani,  marim¬ 
ba-xylophone. 

Drummers ! 
Bandmasters ! 
Write  or  phone  for 
information. 

E.  W.  GOUWENS 
1526  Kimball  Building 
Wabash  3883 


Interested  in 

□  Bend 

□  Vocel 


□  Orchestre 
Q  Rhythm 


Address 


School 


Supervisor  et. 


Remember  last  year  when  you  won 
the  tissue  paper  bathtub  for  sending  in 
nearly  one  hundred  subs,  Emanual  An* 
drews  of  Mobile,  Alabama?  These  suhs 
have  just  expired,  and  I  want  you  to  get 
busy  on  their  renewab.  (Instead  of  a 
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Subs,  Inc. 


Cmctnnatt  Consietbatorp  <><  ifluisic 


VACATION  days  are  over,  and 
Sub  Agents  are  now  sharpening 
the  points  on  their  pencils  so 
they  can  get  started  on  the  sub  race 
that  will  end  up  next  June.  And  who 


K$toblUhed  1867 


Under  Auspices  of  The  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Pine  Arts  and  Affiliated  with 
University  of  Cincinnati 


Announces  a  New  Department  of 


Band  Music 


under  the  direction  of 


FRANK  SIMON 


America  s  foremost  cometist  and  well-known  band  leader 


Fall  term  opens  September  12th 


The  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  musical  education  leading  to  degrees,  diplomas 
and  certificates. 


Artist  faculty  of  international  reputation.  Six  build¬ 
ings  including  dormitories  for  men  and  women.  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  —  Chorus  —  Department  of  Ojiera — 
Dramatic  Art — Public  School  Music  (Accredited). 


D.  M.  Middleton,  Registrar 
Highland  Ave.  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati 


BUTLER’S 

MASTER 
SCHOOL  OF 

MODERN 

PIANO 

PLAYING 


A  BniKI  New  Edition  1 
The  Uoit  Ftmout  and 
Wldehr  Known  Book  In 
The  World  On 

SYMPHONIC  JAU 
Thl<  method  which  hu 
been  endorted  br  the 
world'e  meet  eminent 
euthorltlei  hat  already 
opened  the  door  to  tue- 
eeit  for  Uioutandt  of 
planlilt  who  detirad  to 
become  better  plajert. 

••  P^  of  Mnala  SI.M 
Try  Tour  Dealer  lint 


NOVELETTE 

Plano  Solo,  SSa; 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Blggeat  Inttmaantal 
Senaatlon  In  Yean 
A  Charaaterlatle 
Novalty  Plane  Sola 

liut  Hat  lUan  The 
Country  By  Storm 
Touil  Jutt  lore  the 
Fatdnatlng  Uolody 
Bewitching  Barmony 
Compelling  Bhythm 
OrHiaatra,  SSa 


BUTLER  MUSIC  COMPANY 


LATEST  SONG  SUCCESS 


Way  Down  Sooth  Where  The  Blues  Began 

Br  W.  C.  Hnnay 

Composer  of  “St.  Louie  Blues"  and  “Loveless  Love” 

OUR  STANDARD  “BLUES**  FOR  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

SKND  IN  YOVS  ORDER  TODAY 


BAND  ORCHESTRA 

Lovulaai  Low  Arr.  by  W.  C.  Handy  Lovalaaa  Loam— Arr.  by  Archie  Bleyer 

HaoitatlBF  Bhtaa  Arr.  by  Wm.  G.  Still  Way  Down  South  Whim  tha  BhM  Began 
St.  1  eaifa  Bhma — Arr.  by  Wm.  G.  Still  — Air.  by  Art  McKay 

Beale  Street  Bluoa  — Arr.  by  Harry  L.  Alford  Chantag  Iw  Baa  (Sfatg  ’Em  Lear)— Arr.  by 

Malta  That  Trambmaa  Laufh— Arr.  by  H.  Graham  Prince 
QuaU  Qark  Sugar,  That  Sugar  Baby  of  Mine— Arr.  by 

Flarida  Bhma  Arr.  by  Wm.  King  Pbillipps.  Graham  Prince 

Baaement  Bhma  Arr.  by  W.  C  Handy  Hesttath^  Bhma  Arr.  by  Archie  Bleyer 

Price  TSc  each  Price  TSc  each 

The  World  Pamoua  Negro  Spiritual  for  Band 

GO  DOWN  MOSES  March  Arranged  by  W,  C.  Handy 
SAINT  LOUIS  BLUES  a  MarvelousJIOT  Ar^gement  by 

Price  TSc 

HANDY  BROTHERS  MUSIC  CO.  INC. 


“The  Home  of  the  Bluet” 

IBS  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Mariana  Pflueger, 

Sub  Specialist 

will  get  the  tissue  paper  sousaphone 
this  time? 

It  may  have  been  vacation  for  some 
people,  but  Tm  here  to  say  that  many 
of  our  .Agents  were  on  the  job  all  sum- 


After  summering  at  Interlochen,  Fred 
FenneU  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  gone 
drum  major.  And,  having  gone  drum 
major,  he  needs  an  assortment  of  ba¬ 
tons.  So  Fred  is  working  hard  in  order 
to  get  the  thirty-five  subs  so  that  he 
may  earn  one  of  our  batons  and  an  in¬ 
struction  book.  He  already  has  a  good 
start  with  fifteen  subs. 


Out  where  the  tall  com  grows  in 
Iowa  City,  Virginia  Sidwell  is  one  of 
our  Agents.  And  a  brand  new  one  at 
that.  Wonder  if  the  sub  lists  grow  as 
tall  as  the  com. 


.1 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR  REED  PLAYERS 

Rwaterproofv^ 

EED-Dllr 

TRADE.  MARK 


at  LAST!  Freedom  from  90%  of  your  rood 
troublot.  No  moro  lOCKy.  Ump  roodi.  Wotorproof 
tboa.  No  fust  or  bochor.  Mtkot  your  ftvorlto 
roods  last  for  weeks. 


before  known  su«‘h  reed  satisfaction.  Costs  less 
than  ono-flftb  cent  per  reed.  Saves  dolUrs  every 
year. 

Send  a  dollar  bill  at  my  risk  and  receive  sulBelent 
REKD-DIP  to  Ust  a  life  time.  It's  GUARAN¬ 
TEED. 

cup  this  ad  and  pin  It  to  your  order  and 
1* *11  uielude  FREE  two  ^  my  '•Stmtoat  Special" 
reeds,  and  a  copy  of  REED  POINTERS.  (Dealers 
write.) 

L.  HOLDER 

Box  40.A,  Rt.  3  Auburn,  Wa*b. 


TONE 

Fine  proiauioMl  tone  ia  aa 
important  aa  tacliaiqua 

The  **Superb** 

Metal  Mouthpieces 
for  Saxophone  and 
Clarinet 

Will  K>ve  you  that  prize 
winning  tone  quality.  Used 
and  recommended  by  artiste 
of  Paul  Whiteman’s  and 
other  leading  orchestras. 

Try  one  of  these  mouth¬ 
pieces  at  your  local  dealers 
or  write  us  direct. 

Goldbeck  &  Go. 

5M  S.  WabaU  Ava..  Cklsata.  III. 

Expart  Raaalrlaa 
Sarialai  la  Uiad  laa^aaatt  Tka  “tapark” 


THE  LEWERENZ  CLARINET  MOUTHPIECE 
Big  brilliant  tone.  Eaay  blowing  aecnrate  fac- 
tnn.  Improrea  your  playing.  Price  $7J0. 
Tnal  allowed.  Refacing  $1.50.  Reeda  that  play, 
hand  made,  CUrinet  d-S.  &x.  AHo  14.00, 
Tenors  f5.00  per  doten. 

WM.  LEWERENZ 

Mile  S.  Tana  Ave.  St.  Leula,  Mn. 


LEEDY 

Secretary 


STRUPE 

President 


Band  A  Orcheetm  Druma  A  Acc. 
Snappy— Sanaitive  Supariar  Tone 
Exclusive  SclMMd  Models 


Send  Year  Orders  for  Band  Music  to 

George  F.  Briegei 

-SAND  MUSIC  SPECIALIST 

1474  Broadway  •  NEW  YORK 
Latast  Bulletin  Sent  on  Request 


Stakaats  Miiaie  Taatkart 

START  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  ON  »2S 

Melody  campoaod  and  piano  part  to  TOUB  POEM; 
national  capyrlilit;  100  raproducad  manuscript  ooplos 
with  Utla  pate  all  for  $25.  Additional  hundreds  $5. 
Sample  tor  stampi.  Write  (icbooi)  tone  and  sell  eopUi. 
tunaflns  tor  Khool  donee  bonds.  Aecurato  copywork. 
Ism  prleoa.  Strletly  lotlUmata  Lon  Healj  writer  of 

•  NEVADA  MOON  '  (Quincke)  -COLOBADO  BOSE  " 

(Bhoplro-Bemstoln)  "ABIZONA  BOSE"  (Foist),  etc. 
Loa  Haahr.  Likarty  Tkaatra,  Calaraka  Spriaot 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

BAND  BOOK 

A  fine  book  for  any  band,  not  too  diffi- 
culL  Full  band.  Price  2Sc  per  book.  Dis¬ 
count  to  schools.  Sample  copy  free. 


Are  you  started  yet,  Champ  Donald 
Tingle  of  Modesto,  California? 


Agents!  Donald  Tingle  is  the  champ 
for  having  sent  in  the  most  orders  last 
year. 

Ellabelle  Leonhardy  of  Carbondale, 
Colorado,  has  been  added  to  our  list  of 
Agents.  Go  to  it,  Ellabelle. 


Same  goes  for  W.  L.  Glenn,  Jr.,  of 
Cortez,  Colorado. 


Are  you  still  with  us,  Hughie  Mabie, 
Stanton,  Nebraska? 


Even  though  Ralph  Vincent  Carlson 
of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  has  played 
in  his  last  high  school  contest,  he  is 
still  our  Sub  Agent.  In  his  last  letter 
to  me  he  says  he  is  going  to  get  every 
sub  in  Aberdeen,  and  even  more. 

(Satisfied  about  the  “K,”  R.  V.  C.?) 


What  has  happened,  George  Hunting- 
ton?  Surely  you  have  collected  the  ten 
subs  for  “The  Music  Conductor’s  Man¬ 
ual”  from  the  music  students  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont.  Let’s  hear  from  you. 


How  about  it,  Elizabeth  Richardson? 
Are  you  going  to  be  one  of  our  Agents 
in  Oberlin,  Ohio?  It’s  a  long  time  since 
I’ve  heard  from  you. 


Edward  Rock  of  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  is  also  “that  way”  about  drum 
majoring. 

Agents!  If  you  ever  cross  wires  with 
Earl  G.  Gary  of  Flint,  Michigan,  or 
Edward  Shannon  of  Schenectady,  New 
York,  please  tell  them  to  get  in  touch 
Tirith  me  and  to  be  sure  to  send  their 
local  address.  Have  subs  waiting  for 
them. 


1 


AGNEW,  Publisher 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Have  an  inkling  that  the  Oconomo- 
woc,  Wisconsin,  High  School  Band  is 
going  to  get  one  of  our  dandy  twirling 
batons  for  their  Drum  Major. 


Also  heard  that  the  Joliet,  Illinois, 
Township  High  School  Band  would  like 
to  have  one  of  our  batons.  So,  Julius 
Turk,  you  had  better  get  busy.  Thirty- 
five  subs  at  “Two-Quarters-and-a-Dime” 
each.  My  land!  is  THAT  all? 


The  New  Pruefer 

Wonder  Wood  Clarinet 

(Pat.  No.  1,8G1,SSG) 

The  moat  valuable  Improvement 
since  clarinets  were  made.  You 
will  want  to  know  about  it.  A 
wood  clarinet  that  cannot  crack 
nor  chanxe  in  the  bore  In  the  up¬ 
per  Joint  where  they  usually  do. 
A  great  relief  to  the  lover  of  a 
wood  clarinet.  It  has  the  easy- 
playing  qualities  of  the  metal  and 
retains  the  full  wood  tone  quality 
not  obtainable  in  any  other  ma¬ 
terial.  quoting  the  reports  of  the 
critics.  These  are  furnished  In 
two  grades.  Prices  oa  reqneat. 

Also  both  Single  and  Double 
Body  Metal  Clarinets  In  all 
grades ; 

1.  Single  Body  from  $4S  to  $SB. 

Z.  Doable  Body  from  fSG  to  flOS. 

Also  our  latest  improved  STU¬ 
DENT  MODEL  EBONITE  CLAB- 
ENET  with  metal  lining  In  the 
upper  part  protecting  middle  Joint 
against  breakage.  Hade  of  real 
EB>onite.  not  so-called  composition, 
which  disintegrates  with  tiPAh 
use.  A  wonderful  value  #4|'\vv 
for  the  price .  nv 

We  Invite  trial  against  any  oth¬ 
ers.  We  can  save  yon  money. 

WRITE  FOR  PAB'nCULABS 
AND  SPECIAL  PBICE8. 

G.  PRUEFERMFG.  CO. 

IRftA  Vnloii  Ave.g  Proyldene#,  R.  I. 


*Cello  and 
Bass  Players 

Send  for  this 
new  Booklet 


If  ysa  hem  set  slreaky  mat  is  year  sssit.  It  it 
ytars  tsr  the  askisi  ask  isxars  ss  sMIfstlsa. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 

SMtk  Nnwalfc  Csss. 


Special  Pricas  on  Strincs! 

True-toned,  perfect  fifths.  Violin  per  set.  Inel. 
Bernhardt  E;  "Pxdus"  A.  lengtlu:  "Elite” 
Aluminum  D;  "Florentiner"  G — 75e.  Viols  per 
set,  85e.  Cello  per  set,  $1.50  and  $2.00.  Bats; 
O— Me;  D— $1.15;  A— $1.40;  E— $1.85.  Mandolin 
PCT  set.  SOc.  Banjo,  25c.  Oultsr.  40e  per  set. 
Prepaid.  Free  price  llsL  Karl  W.  Stade, 
Yessertomi,  Ps. 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  A 
MUSIC  STAND 

ask  your  dealer  to  sell  you  a 

HAMILTON 

STAND 

snd  you  will  ba  $ati$find 
with  your  purchasa 

Krauth  &  Benninghofen 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


TrlxrnU 

Write  for  Free  informa¬ 
tion. 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 
23  South  RivCT  St. 
Aurora,  IB..  U.  S.  A. 
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Players  aspiring  to  real 
brilliancy  use  Vibrator 
reeds.  For  Sax  and  Clari¬ 
net.  Order  from  your 
Local  Dealer  or 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  INC. 

233  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  Qt, 


OBOE  REEDS 

Personally  hand  made  by  an 
oboist  of  tbe  Chicago  Sym* 
pbony  Orchestra 

Price  $1.10  each  in  orders  of  3  or 
more.  Ruckle  Reeds  used  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  jewa,  Oak  Pk.  High 
Schl.,  Chicago  Thea.,  Chi.,  Coon 
Sanders  Night  Hawks,  etc. 
Address 

Leo  E.  Ruckle 

113$  Gunderson  Ave. 

Oak  Park,  IIL 


Dc  Combat  (Paris)  Reedt 


"Dsk.”  R*hl.  faawn  rsSI.  *u  mS  •larls.l 
MMtt  farewly  wUk  asS  Ckltas* 

Syskw,  OrtkMtrat,  Hsr*: 

"My  radio  and  imipkaaie  antatamentt  dainand 
Bucti  of  ma  and  I  can  aaaure  you  U>at  1  hara  baan 
rallarad  at  raed  tronblaa  ainca  uainc  Da  Combat 
handaada  raada.  Wliblns  you  luccaai  (or  sirlnt 
ttw  raad  erased  muilclana  a  real  reed.** 

SPECIAL  OFFER;  Band  one  dollar  (or  liberal 
trial  atsortmant.  Mention  InUnimant  and  ilianfUi 
at  raad  daalrad. 

FREE;  Cstalof  at  fine  raad  Inttrumantt.  accea- 
aorlas,  etc. 

HONEYCOMBS  4k  SON 

Baa  STS  MaSItan,  Wla. 


OBOE  ad  BASSOON  REEDS 

Mads,  tmtad  sad  twwd  by  DALL  FIELDS, 
forwarly  of  tbo  MmnonpoJia  and  Cincinnati 
Sywpbony. 

FiaUa  road*  onoo — FlaUa  roads  mimmya. 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 

SS  E.  Jnekeon  BlvtL,  Chlcnso,  Ill. 


BASSOON  REEDS 

Mado  by  First  Bmaooadst,  St.  Louis 
Sympbony  Orcbosta-a 
EACH  REED  TESTED  AND 
GUARANTEED 
aa  to  pitch  and  qunUty  of  toaio 
Spmoiai  Fricm,  tt.09  ameh;  S  for  45.00 
LOUIS  PIETRINI 

5747  Bncon  St.  St.  Louio,  Mn. 


BASSCK>N  REEDS 

Of  exceptional  quality  (hand-made) 
my  own  make.  Four  for  $3X10. 
Postage  prepaid. 

JOHN  E.  FERRELL 

»tt-A  South  Grand  Blvd.  St.  Lotda,  Mo. 


Summer 

Festivals 

(Continued  from  pape  11) 

fair  to  become  even  more  popular  than 
the  now  famous  Music  Week. 

Take  the  Central  Illinois  School  Band 
Festival  held  in  Peoria  on  August  24  as 
a  fair  example.  President  McAllister’s 
championship  band  gave  a  concert  on 
the  Court  House  lawn  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  festival  proper  that  fairly 
shocked  the  people  of  the  community 
with  the  thrill  of  its  brilliancy.  Com¬ 
menting  on  this  concert,  one  writer  says, 
“we  had  never  heard  such  school  band 
music  in  this  city.  Many  could  not 
have  believed  without  actually  hearing 
the  concert,  and  seeing  the  boys  per¬ 
form,  that  such  a  magnificent  thing 
could  be  done  by  a  school  band.” 

Next  morning  the  Joliet  Band  led  a 
parade  of  twenty-five  other  school  bands 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  a  massed  performance  in  the 
Court  House  Square.  At  the  basket  pic¬ 
nic  which  followed,  1,800  bottles  of  pop 
and  literally  tons  of  ice  cream  dis¬ 
appeared. 

And  there  were  other  concerts  in  the 
afternoon  in  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Band  and  the  Chillicothe  School  Band 
united  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Saxton. 
There  were  marching  and  drilling  events. 
And  the  people  of  Peoria  have  since  so 
inundated  promoters  of  the  festival  with 
letters  of  praise  that  it  has  been  def¬ 
initely  decided  to  make  it  an  annual 
affair. 

This  little  story,  particularly  of  the 
Peoria  event,  is  told  to  you  that  you 
may  know  you  do  not  have  to  be  in  a 
great  urban  city  to  have  a  successful 
music  festival.  An  event  of  this  kind 
stimulates  public  interest  in  band  and 
orchestra  music  and  serves  to  illustrate 
to  the  home  folks  that  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  schools  is  not  a  fad  nor  a 
frill,  but  really  something  very  fine  and 
lovely,  paying  big  social  dividends  to  a 
wide  range  of  peofrie. 

Every  town  that  has  a  school  band  or 
orchestra  should  have  a  music  festival 
next  summer.  Every  school  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  every  school  Orchestra  Conduc¬ 
tor  will  do  well  to  make  a  mental  note 
of  this  suggestion  right  now,  as  one  of 
the  things  be,  or  she,  must  put  over  next 
vacation.  And  it  would  be  a  smart  thing 


SWANK! 

WHEN  the  band 
•tape  out  in  ll-L 
u  n  i  f  o  r  m  ■  It'i  worth 
watchinci  Thera's  color 
— atyla— military  It  I 

Qiooaa  from  doeeiu  of 
M-L  st|iaa— or  have  our 
dasicnrfrs  create  a  dia- 
tlnctlTe  style  eapadally 
for  you.  Thera  are  many 
shades  and  waavas  oif 
fabric  to  match  your 
school  colors. 

Above  all,  ll-L  uniform- 
craftsman  tailor  a  uni¬ 
form  to  stand  years  of 
wear— at  very  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  our 
style  diarta,  samples  end 
pricca. 

IIAIBR  LAVATY  Cri. 
Dept  S 

S141-S14S  Lincoln  Are. 
CHICAGO 


Your  Uniform*! 


You  may  pay  much 
more  for  your  uni¬ 
forms — but  you  can¬ 
not  possibly  buy  any 
better  quality  of  all- 
wool,  color-fast,  rain- 
proofed  materials  nor 
any  finer  tailoring  and 
worktnanship  than  you 
get  in  distinctive,  serv¬ 
iceable,  economical 
uniforms  by  Klein. 


Write  today  for  material 
samples  and  new  low 
prices. 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  INC. 

Tailors  of  distinctive,  serviceable,  rain- 
proofed,  economical  uniforms  for  ft  years. 

715  Aixh  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Who  wfll  wbi  the  FREE 
StarUac  SiKor  AHo  Sax  to 
bo  ghraa  away  Dec.  •? 

Write  for  Details 
Ton  Bnmn  ipMltllBM  la  School 
Band  ud  Orchcotri  butraiataU. 
Alio.  MKHO  wooderfnl  "lued**  ktr- 
(oiiii,  (root  tM  up.  CoBToalmt 
lermt.  Accctiorlot  (or  oil  Inttru- 
mooti. 


Tom  Brown  Music  Co. 


SIS  S.  Wabash  Ava. _ Chfaaao,  UL 


REED’S 

(HftDd  klsd*) 

WORLD'S  FINEST  CANE 
Roedi  mado  to  ardor.  Tho  ploouiro  In  pUylns 
roeda  that  glra  you  o  thriU  U  troll  north  a  trUI. 
Clorlnot,  douon  tl.M;  S^ano  S^,  $1.13;  AUio 
Sox..  C  Melody.  $1.N:  Tenor  Bax..  tl.lS;  Btrl- 
tono  and  Boil  Sax.,  $2.30  doxon.  Enclou  chock 
or  P.  O.  order  In  Mter. 

E.  £.  EllioM,  Bm  K4.  Lobr  Buacb,  CaUf. 


Pacific  G>ast  Band  'and 
Orchestra  Camp 
in  the  Sierra  Mountains 
of  Codifomia 

Oadal  oehool  muxle  yoproconUtlToo  to 
Century  at  Proereit  IntornnUonal  KxpoolUon 
Chicago,  loss 

For  particulars  admass  Major  Earl  DlDoa 
Kumian.  CaUfaraia 


Basketry  Materials  ^ 

•a»n»aa  j  uauavi  waao  Indian  AM 

BpUnti.  Bulk,  Hons  Koni  Oroix,  BuUorfllot.  TVanO' 
(ora.  Book!  and  Eoorytklns  UMd  (w  Banket  Moklaa. 
Smd  15c  (or  eotaloc  and  diractlona.  Wlllouaisl 
Skoto  Jko..  BaSlotry  Oast..  2231  Maaoaokuaotti  Aot.. 
CiaikrMia.  Msoa. 


jDC  Designs  IN  COLORS 

i'll  nii'i  StW 

Uniform  Catalog 


DeMoulin  Bros.&  Co 


Greenville,  Illinois 
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SCHOOL  B; 

UNIFORMS 
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for  every  school  musician  to  make  it  a 
part  of  his  personal  business  during  this 
winter  to  keep  the  idea  alive  at  home, 
on  the  campus,  in  the  rehearsal  room. 
And  whenever  your  interest  lags,  think 
of  those  ice  cream  cones. 

If  you  want  any  ideas,  don’t  hesitate 
to  write  the  school  Bandmaster  in 
Peoria,  or  Kankakee,  Illinois;  Elkhart 
or  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  or  any  of  the 
hundred  towns  where  music  festivals 
took  place  this  summer.  And,  of  course, 
don’t  hesitate  to  write  your  one  and 
only  School  Musician  if  you  want 
help. 

But  before  we  close  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  new  summer  fashions  in  school 
music,  you  might  be  interested  to  hear 
of  the  independent  school  band  contest 
held  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  last 
spring.  This  event  took  place  on  May 
27,  and  as  an  achievement  for  school 
music,  at  least  as  far  as  local  people  are 
concerned,  it  was  equal  to  a  National 
School  Band  Contest. 

The  events  held  in  the  great  Loyola 
University  Stadium  attracted  12,000 
spectators. 

It  was  a  city-wide  contest  in  which 
fifteen  public  and  parochial  schools  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  Samuel  J.  Peters  High 
School  Band  won  the  grand  prize  of  a 
free  vacation  to  the  gulf  coast  and  the 
Class  A  prize  of  $200.  Fortier  High 
School  Band  won  second  place  in  the 
same  class. 

The  Jesuit  High  School  placed  third 
in  Class  A.  The  bands  were  graded  by 
percentage,  a  system  now  abandoned  in 
our  State  and  National  Contests. 

In  Class  B,  St.  Aloysius  College  Band 
took  hrst  place,  and  in  Class  C,  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  the  Redemptorist 
Parochial  School  Band  took  first. 

There  were  also  twenty-nine  prize 
awards  in  the  solo  contests.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  unofficial 
contests  ever  conducted  in  the  south. 

All  in  ail,  the  summer  of  1932  will  go 
down  as  an  eventful  one  in  school  music. 
Through  these  great  music  festivals  and 
through  the  increasingly  popular  court 
yard  concerts  now  common  to  almost 
every  town  and  village  having  a  school 
band,  parents  of  our  young  musicians 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  practical  side  of  instrumental  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools.  And  it  won’t 
be  long  before  the  high  school  bands¬ 
men,  who  are  doing  the  entertaining 
today,  will  be  starting  their  own  little 
Johm^^^a^Marys  off  to  school  with 
but  certainly  a 


A  moM  unusual  stylt  book. 
Wonderful  line  of  ismnlee 
—9  Grades,  ISd  Sludas. 
Sent  upon  reqoeet  to  Band 
director,  manager  or  pur¬ 
chasing  conunittM.  Tnaae 
are  vduable  hence  arill  be 
sent  to  prospective  burars 
only. 

Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 

We  put  the  FORM  ba 
UnUonw 


Highest 

Quality 


Lowest 

Prices 


American  Uniform  Co, 

America’s  Finest  Uniforms 

134  S.  nth  St.  Phila,  Pa 


jUNIFORMS 

2^  A  TR  O  ^  A  TR  O 


CAPES— CAPS 


We  specialise  In  styles  for 
School  Bands  —  Uniforms  that 
are  snappiy  In  appearance  and 
tailored  to  stand  hard  service. 
Quality  at  Fair  Prices. 

—  UNION  MADE  — 


Write  tor  Band  Catalog 
Samples  and  Prices — No  obligation. 


FREE  CATALOG 


The  Fechheimer  Bros.  Co. 

4th  &  Pike  Sts.  ClncinnaH,  Ohio 


III  fP  ttfeUy  Olnatratsd  la  eeteca.  Shews' all  tbs 
lataat  d«%m  sad  sMkIag  seisr  rsMhlei- 
V  Uses,  tawsimae  priass  shs  has.  Write  Bowl 

CRADDOCK  COMPANY 

Am9fk**B  Mot^  Pro0r9uhm  Uniform 
9a  Croddock  KANSAS  CWt,  MO. 


SCHOOL  BAND 
UNIFORMS 

with  Style,  Fit 
and  Comfort 

Send  for  Catalog  362  S. 
Samples  and  prices 

Most  Frias  Winning  BsumU 
wear  Unifamss  made  by 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

Writs  1st  SdtssI  Bend  Cafc/a,  and 
awnfcan  year  SsItssI  Cslsrs 

George  ETant  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Since  1860 

132  North  5th  Street 
Phllstdelphia,  Pa. 


PettflKNie  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


UNFORMS  im 

Tho  BMt  for  Loss  C|r 

Our  catalog  sam- 
pics  of  cloth  and 
SPECIAL  FREE 
OFFER  mailed 

WRITE  TO- 

Capes  as  reason- 

R.  w.  stockleyTTSIt 

904  S.  Walnut  St.,  Philndelphin,  Pn. 


There's  a  great 
difFerence — 

Writ*  for  Cloth  Som- 
plof  and  Froo  Catalog 


Clarinets;  ilepaireb 
anb  Meltntsiil^l) 

ANY  MAKE  —  ANY  BREAK 

JIarrp  ^ebler  &  Co. 

Maktrs  of  CtartnsU 

ELKHART  INDLAN^ 


LEEDY  #  STRUPE 

Secretary  President 

Tme-Tone  Xylophones 
Bells  and  Chimes 

New  Lightweight  Designs 

....  ....  N**  CoHspslbls  Blsiids 

3M7  Orchard  Avs.,  ladlaaaa^,  lad. 
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CHICAGO’S 
MUSICAL  CENTER 


RCA 
Radio  in 
Each  Room 


Unusual  facilities  for  music 
students.  No  charge  for 
practice  rooms,  which  are 
available  at  all  times  and 
remote  from  disturbing  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Allerton  is 
ideally  located,  being  with¬ 
in  easy  walking  distance  of 
all  of  the  leading  music 
schools  of  Chicago.  Seven 
floors  for  women,  ten 
floors  for  men  and  four 
floors  for  married  couples. 


A  well-rounded  social  program 
can  be  enjoyed  to  advantage, 
in  addition  to  music  practice 
and  study. 

RATES 


Singl* 

Daily  $1.75  to  $4.00 
WooUy  $10.50  to  $25.00 

Doublo  (por  porton) 
Daily  $1.50  to  $2.50 
WooUy  $530  to  $1230 


Philip  E.  Cobdoii,  Manaqor 

701  North  Michigan  Avenue 


ALLERTON 

HOTEL  CHICAGO 


A  3000  Mile  Bargain.  Counter 


35  W  ORDS  FOR  tlM 

Sell  what  you  have,  that  you  don’t  need.  Buy  what  you  need, 
that  you  haven’t  got.  We  will  publish  your  35~word  ad  for  |i. 
The  worltTs  largest  school  band  bargain  counter. 


ATTENTION :  Band  and  Orcheatra  Leaders. 
If  yon  would  discard  complete  folios  of  selec¬ 
tions,  quartets,  sextettes,  orchestrations,  and 
help  Prisorf  Band  and  Orchestra,  kindly  send 
same  C.  O.  D.  to  Music  Director,  Maryland 
House  of  Corrections,  Jessup,  Md. 


ATTENTION :  Write  for  our  list  of  Rebuilt 
Band  Instruments.  Philip  Werlein,  Ltd.,  605 
Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


POR  SALE:  York  long  model  Comet,  satin 
silver  with  gold  bell,  fine  |dush  lined  case. 
Like  new — u^  only  six  weeks.  $50.00.  Three 
days’  trial.  L.  Butler,  35  Lemyra,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. _ 


POR  SALE:  Oboe  reeds.  Will  make  your 
r^s  as  perfect  as  the  ones  I  play  with  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  Every  reed  guar, 
anteed,  return  if  unsatisfactorv.  $1.00—6  for 
$5.00.  Also  barnin  Loree  oboe.  Andre  A. 
Andraud,  3665  Alaska  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


t:  I.  Sc! 

and  Eb  Slide,  fu-st  class  condition,  exceptional 
opportunty:  $65.00.  Lloyd  Gaetz,  53  W. 
L^ng  St..  Cwumbus,  Ohio. 


POR  SALE:  VIOLIN.  Exquisite  Guarnerins 
German  copy.  Used  by  professional.  Insured 
for  $200.  Must  sell  for  $75.00,  bow  and  case 
included.  Will  send  C.  O.  D.  on  trial  to  re¬ 
sponsible  party.  Prederick  W.  Miller,  601 
Deming  Place,  Chicago,  IlL 


POR  SALE:  Mouthpieces;  sax  oboe  (single 
reed),  complete  $8.00;  tenor  saxophone  (rob¬ 
ber).  $4.00;  Bach  Trumpet  No.  7,  $3.00; 
Aluminum  “Octavets,”  ocarina  shape,  emit  23 
tones  from  six  holes,  $1.00.  All  chromatics. 
Octavetshop,  35  Duffield,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 


POR  SALE:  Trombone,  F.  E.  Olds.  Urn 
medium  sHf  baUncing,  7)4  inch  bell,  gmd 
plated,  with  DeLuxe  case,  originally  costing 
$299.00,  slightly  med,  first  class  condition, 
$50.00,  express,  C.  O.  D.,  five  days’  trial.  J. 
Ferrell,  3148-A  South  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


ATTENTION:  SAXOPHONES,  TRUM¬ 
PETS,  BANJOS.  “HOW  to  pUy  HOT.” 
No  chords  or  scales  to  learn.  Everything  sim¬ 
plified.  Special  price  of  $3.00  for  complete  set 
of  studies.  Schawb’s  (Thord  and  Harmony  Sys¬ 
tem,  1503  No.  57th  St.,  PhiUdelphia,  Penna. 


POR  SALE:  Factory  Rebuilt  Instruments. 
All  makes  at  very  attractive  prices.  Every  in¬ 
strument  thoroughly  rebuilt  like  new  by  MAR- 


POR  SALE:  Band  corns,  ReguUtion  Blue  or 
BUck.  subtly  used.  Every  size  $3.50,  Band 
Caps,  new  Pershing  style,  $1.50;  Tuexdo  suits, 
fine  bargains,  $10.00-$15.00.  Leaders’  coats, 
$3.50.  White  Suits,  $10.00.  Send  for  free 
lists.  Al.  Wallace,  1834  North  HaUted  Street, 
Qiicago,  IllinoU. 


strument  thoroughly  rebuilt  like  new  by  MAK- 
TIN  CRAFTSMEN.  Send  lor  our  latest  bar¬ 
nin  bulletin  TODAY.  The  Martin  Band  Inst. 
Co..  Elkhart,  Indians. _ 


WANTED;  Would  owners  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  for  which  they  have  no  further  use,  do¬ 
nate  same  towards  strengthening  Prison  Band? 
Instruments  may  be  sent  C.  O.  D.,  Music  Di¬ 
rector,  Maryland  House  of  Corrections,  Jes¬ 
sup,  Md. 


POR  SALE:  Bargains:  One  Bb  Buescher 
Soprano  Saxophone,  straight  model,  silver. 
$35.00.  One  C  Melody,  Saxophone,  silver. 
^5.00.  Both  instruments  like  new.  Elkhart 
Musicians  Supply  Co.,  618  Middlebury  Street, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


ATTENTION:  H.  Schindler— Manufacturer, 
dealer  and  repairer  of  Band  Instruments,  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Mer¬ 
chandise.  326  W.  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


A  Ten  Dollar 


Lesson  in  Trumpeting 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


the  mouthpiece  because  that  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  simjriy  by  hav¬ 
ing  his  lips  in  that  position,  he  is  able 
to  control  the  tone  to  greater  advantage. 
However,  this  brings  up  a  point  of 
utmost  importance  which  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  before  going  further. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  average  cor¬ 
net  player  has  is  his  high  tones  and 
endurance.  He  is  continually  struggling 
against  these  two  handicaps  and  if  he  is 
able  to  overcome  them,  it  simply  means 
the  difference  between  playing  easily 
and  enj’oying  the  playing  and  making  a 
difficult  job  of  it  which  could  not  be 
considered  enjoyable  in  any  way. 

If  the  player  intends  to  use  abso¬ 
lutely  no  pressure,  he  is  going  to  run  up 
against  a  situation  which  will  make  it 
difficult  to  obtain  results  which  are  sat¬ 
isfactory.  This  writer  has  listened  to  a 
large  number  of  comet  layers  and 
those  who  use  absolutely  no  pressure 
sacrifice  tone  quality.  .31HAi^^::!:ent 
may  explode  some 


of  a  good  many  comet  pli^ers  and 
teachers,  but  it  is  nevertheless  tme,  and 
we  must  look  facts  in  the  face.  If  the 
player  will  use  just  a  little  pressure  on 
his  upper  lip  so  that  only  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  which  he  has  spent  many 
years  "in  developing,  will  produce  the 
tone  then  he  will  avoid  that  objection 
to  the  no-pressure  system  in  producing 
the  proper  quality  of  tone;  but  when  I 
say  use  a  little  pressure  I  do  not  mean 
extreme  pressure,  and  then  what  little 
pressure  is  used  should  be  only  on  the 
upper  lip,  while  the  lower  lip  should  he 
free  to  control  the  pitch  of  the  tone  in 
the  various  registers. 

In  closing,  I  will  leave  you  a  rule 
to  follow  which  you  will  find  of  genuine 
value  if  you  put  it  to  use.  Use  the  least 
possible  pressure  on  your  upper  lip  and  ^ 
less  than  that  on  your  lower  lip.  Then  - 
forget  about  what  is  to  happen  to  your  .  ^ 
lower  lip  because  you  cannot  control  the  .‘j 
tone  in  any  other  way  than  the  proper  r 
way  if  you  eliminate  the  mouthpiece  | 
pressure.  f 


Take 
Your  Pick 

of  these  two  Fine,  Drum  Majors*  Batons 

It  Won*t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 

It’s  a  gift.  And  what  a  gift!  For  a  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is 
the  pride  of  every  band.  No  school  band  is  complete  without  one.  On 
parade  a  strutting  majordomo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the 
way  you  get  the  complete  drum  major’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely 
free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your  bend  members  to  subscribe  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but 
sixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues 
—  every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs, 
with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice 
of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the 
Baton,’’  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  post  paid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  further  cost. 

Your  Band  really  needs  Both 

Tfic  Junior  Baton,  illtutrated  on  the  left,  it  made  of  a  new  metal  which  it 
L  light,  yet  ttrong,  and  it  chromium  plated  to  that  ft  glittent  and  tparklet 

I  In  daylight  or  under  electric  Ughtt.  it  weight  but  tiateen  ouncet  and 

fi  it  34  inchet  long.  It  It  detigned  for  ttraight  tigna!  work.  The  thaft  it 

h  -Inch  diameter,  it  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  It  it  light  enough 
V  to  that  it  will  not  tire  either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  it 

practically  undeniable.  You  truly  handle  it.  ute  it.  and  abute  It  without 
.m  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavement. 

is  The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  it  Jutt  like  the  tigna!  baton  except  that  it  it 

B  S  ipecially  detigned  and  balanced  for  twirling.  Length  36  inchet— weight 

^  «  twenty-tie  ouncet.  With  the  inttruction  book  and  a  little  practice  any 

^  «  boy  or  girl  can  quickly  matter  the  art.  and  your  band  will  have  a  drum 
Vi  S  mafor  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  of  the  outfit. 


“How  to  Twirl  \m  i 
a  Baton”  \ % 

You  can’t  imaxine  the  fun  there  ia  in  \ 

Twirling  a  Baton  until  you  try  it  youraelf.  % 

It  it  a  good,  healthy  exercite,  toa  %  ^B 

The  inatructiont  in  thit  book  are  written  etpe-  \ 
ciaUy  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.”  %  ^B 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram  % 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-understand  description.  %  ^B 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating  %  ^B 

art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself.  %  ^B 

Can’t  yon  imagine  the  “kick”  you’d  get  out  of  twirling  % 
a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you  never  %  V 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  on  parade?  %  w 

Nearly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a  %  1 
Twirling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organisations  tfie  Twirling  % 
Drum  Major  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum  % 
Mjor.  However,  one  Drum  Major  can  do  both  if  he  % 
desires.  1 

This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


All  this  for 
only  6  cents  a  month 

What  Is  the  'enrollnncnt  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  hundred! 
And  all  we  ask  Is  that  thirty -five  subscribe  to  the  /Inert  magaeine 
publlthed  tor  tchool  muticiant.  Only  sixty  cents  a  year.  Only  tie 
centt  a  month.  Every  Issue  Is  worth  ten  times  that  amount.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tells  you  In  stories  and  pictures  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  who  Is  winning  the 
prises;  how  to  organise  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  corp.  It  gives 
you  all  the  news  and  pictures  of  other  school  musicians  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll  lose  half  the  fun  of  being 
a  school  musiidan  if  you  don’t  read  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Leading  directors  and  artists  wrlll  tell  you  Just  how  contest 
numbers  should  be  played  — to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  jokes, 
and  you’ll  get  a  thrill  when  you  tee  your  own  picture  or  a 
story  about  youraelf.  Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and 
you  will  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big 
ittuet,  all  for  sixty  cents  a  year,  only  tie  centt  a  month. 

I  Act  Now.  Get  Results! 

I  %  Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their 
entire  enrollment — with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your 
B%  chance  to  get  this  wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty- 
KB  five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you  need 

VB  the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over 

m  B  for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician 

230  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Note  These  Features 

More  than  150  photographs  of  musical 
celebrities 

Illustrations  and  facts  on  5  new  band  instruments 
Interesting  chat  and  gossip  of  the  band. and 
orchestra  world  ' 

All  the  facts  about  Conn’s  testimonial  pledgs 
24  pages  of  news  and  views 


YOUR 


Special 

ARTISTS’  NUMBER 


JUST  OUT 


enjoy  every  page  of  this  big,  Fall  number  of 
Musical  truth,  in  many  respects  the  most  re¬ 
markable  issue  ever  off  the  press.  Page  after  page  of 
interesting  photographs,  covering  every  phase  of  band 
and  orchestra  aaivity. 

Intriguing  alike  to  professional  and  amateur  — to 
teacher  and  pupil.  Photos  of  famous  concert  bands 
and  symphony  orchestras.  Stars  of  the  radio  world 
and  outstanding  school  musicians.  Virtuosos  of  the 
trumpet,  cornet,  trombone  and  all  the  rest;  together 
with  intimate,  chatty  faas  about  their  careers.  A 
Sousa  memorial  page  with  photographic  high  lights 
in  the  career  of  the  world’s  greatest  and  most  be¬ 
loved  bandmaster. 

Big  news  about  Conn’s  Testimonial  Pledge,  strik¬ 
ing  out  squarely  from  the  shoulder  against  paid  testi¬ 
monials  and  putting  the  whole  subject  of  artists’ 
endorsements  on  a  sound,  honest  basis. 

Announcements  of  5  remarkable  new  Conn  instru¬ 
ments  with  advance  information  on  important  re¬ 
finements  of  construaion  and  design. 

But  we  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  all  here.  It’s  a  real, 
musical  magazine  such  as  you’d  be  glad  to  pay  for. 
Yet  it  costs  you  nothing.  Ask  your  Conn  dealer  f(M 
free  copy  or  mail  coupon  direct  to  faaory. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW/ 


C.  G.  CONN,  JOd.,  942  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  the  new  Fall  issue  of  MUSICAL  TRUTH 

Namt _ _ *  _  ,  _ 

AJJrtis _  _  _  _ 

Town  and  Stall-  .  _  _ 

Also  send  free  booklet  on  latest  models  and  details  of  Home  Trial,  Easy  Z- 

Payment  offer  on _  ,  _  ^ 

(  Mtntitn  instmunt  viiici  inimsis  yon  most ) 


WRITE  for 
FREE  COPY/ 
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